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" Early in the morning of June 1, an inquiry was made at the 
Palace, (St. James's,) for the apprehension of certain individuals 
then presumed to have escaped, in consequence of an attempt to 
commit a most dreadful, and then unaccountable murder. 

" At an early hour after mi<lnight, the Duke of Cumberland 
retired for the night to his bed-ehamber, after his attendant 
Neale had served the usual drink for the night, and had 
retired. 

" About half-past two o''clock, Neale was awakened out of his 
sleep by the shrill cries of some person in mucli agony. He 
hastily arose and proceeded to his master's bed-room, on entering 
which he saw the Duke, in an apparent quiet attitude, standing 
in the middle of the room. ' Neale,' said the Duke, ' send for 
Sir Henry Halford; I am severely wounded.' His Royal 
Higliness then laid down upon the bed, and would not permit 
any of his wounds to be examined until the arrival of Sir Henry 
Halford. The temper of the Duke was too well known to admit 
of any questions or inquiries, and as soon as Sir Henry arrived, 
every person left the room. When Sir Henry had finished the 
examination of the royal patient, and prescribed suitable re- 
storatives for his immediate use, he retired, and the servant 
Neale was ushered into the Duke's presence. Before we enter 
into the mystery of this disgraceful transaction, it is our impe- 
rative duty to announce, that this Neale was a fellow-servant 
with Sellis, and that they had both been in the service of the 
Duke for some time. 

" A short period before this dreadful catastrophe, the Duke 
had been surprised in an improper and unnatural situation with 
this Neale by the other servant, Sellis, and exposure was 
expected. A brother of the Duke had also received accommo- 
dation in the same very suitable apartments, and had by that act 
disqualified himself from any public expression upon the case, or 
opportunity to punish an aggressor, 

"We presume that the following statement of the Cumberland 
stratagem may give energy to the mind, and activity to the 
determinate resolution of our fellow-countrymen. 

" We hope our efforts in the best of causes, truth, will be 
crowned with success, and trust, though we may pay the price 
of bberty, that our testimony will not only enrich mankind, but 
prove an undefinable legacy to every child of humanity. 

" The time-serving press has been so very lavish in expressions 
of praise upon royalty, that the very gesture and motion of a 
prince, at least, of an acknowledged one, have claimed the nicest 
attention. What does it matter to the poor, half-famished mul- 
titudes, to be told of the colour, shape, or quality of garments 
which never meet their eye, cover their form, or shield them 
from an inclement season? Nothing at all ! This unmeaning 
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parade might have suited the long-since-gone-by ages of heathen 
darkness, but will not do in these days of information. We 
must ask, by what is man distinguished from the brute, except 
by superior endowments, producing superior actions? True 
greatness consists in goodness; dignity of character belongs 
only to the virtuous. How widely different is the present 
impression, amongst the great so called !-— they act as if assured 
that rank and title hide all deformities. We, however, must 
dissent from this false impression. Generally speaking, the 
actions of a king or a prince are considered as acts of grace and 
goodness. Be it, therefore, our task to compare the characters 
of the great with the proper model of true greatness ! 

** We will now recur to a prince, whose very name has proved 
a stain upon the kingdom in which he was bom. Sensibility and 
virtue were strangers to his breast, while cruelty and the baser 
passions had perfect control over his imagination and actions. 
His countenance was indeed an index to his mind ; as it is 
scarcely possible that more horrible features could be associated 
in one human being. 

** The brutality of this Prince is best proved by the apparent 
ease and indifference he manifested when he knew himself to be 
universally hated. Being so high in affluence and power, he 
looked down upon mankind as creatures of an inferior species, 
that existed only for his pleasures and purposes, and through 
whose medium his unnatural inclinations might be gratified. 
Such was the Duke of Cumberland i 

*^ Before this period, it was well known that this individual had 
been so loose in his habits, and so degenerate in his manners, as 
to be shunned by all good society, except when necessity pressed 
too hard to be refused. 

^^ On the morning of June the 1st, an astounding communication 
was made by the daily papeis, that his Royal Highness had been 
surprised in the night, and that his life had been attempted by one 
of his valets, namely, Sellis. Many reports were circulated, and 
the general opinion was, that the Duke was the murderer. Of 
course, the high Tory party took no stnall pains to propagate the 
opposite sentiment ; but the former was most generally believed, 
iTom the analogy of attending circumstances. We shall give 
both sides of the question, and leave the unbiassed reader to 
judge for himself. The first account states, that early after mid- 
night of May 31st, an alarm was giveii by the Duke to his ser- 
vants, by his screaming aloud, murder ! That a valet, named 
Neale, was the first person who heard the Duke**s cry, and ran 
to his assistance : he found his Royal Highness bleeding from 
wounds recently inflicted, and saying some person had attempted 
to murder him ! Surgical assistance was immediately rendered, 
the wounds dressed, and the royal patient pronounced out of 
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danger. The several apartments were searched, and in a room 
appropriated to the use of Sellis, a most awful spectacle pre- 
sentee! itself. The body of this unfortunate man was lying on 
the bed, his throat cut, and life quite extinct. The report went 
on further to state, that it was believed Sellis had intended to 
murder his master, and then to rob; but finding himself de- 
tected, by the Duke being aroused before he had finished his 
deadly purpose, he hastily retired to his own room, where he 
committed the rash act of suicide, to prevent detection, and con- 
sequent punishment. 

" Afterwards the daily accounts spoke of the dreadfully wound- 
ed state of the Duke, and every expression was used to convey an 
idea of the murderous intention of the deceased valet, and the 
improbability of the Duke being any blameable party in tlie 
transaction. The selection of the jury, and the chosen evidence, 
produced considerable disgust in many persons who were ac- 
quainted with the more private life and habits of the Duke. 

" A very considerable time after this tragical event. Sir Everard 
Home published the following declaration relative to it : — 

" Much pains having been taken to involve in mystery the 
murder of Sellis, the late servant of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, I feel it a private duty to record the cir- 
cumstances respecting it, that came within my own observation, 
which I could not do while the propagators of such reports were 
before a public tribunal, 

" I visited the Duke of Cumberland upon his being wounded, 
and found my way from the great hall to his apartment by the 
traces of blood, which were left on the passages and staircase, and 
found him on the bed, still bleeding, his shirt deluged with 
blood, and the coloured drapery above the pillow sprinkled with 
blood from a wounded artery, and which puts on an appearance 
that cannot be mistaken by those who have seen it. This could 
not have happened, had not the head been lying on the pillow 
when it was wounded; the night ribbon, which was wadded, 
the cap, scalp, and scull, were obliquely divided, so that the pul- 
sations of the arteries of the brain were distinguished. While 
dressing this and the other wounds, report was brought that 
Sellis was wounded, if not murdered ; his Royal Highness de- 
sired me to go to him, as I had declared his Royal Highness 
out of immediate danger. A second report came that Sellis was 
dead. I went to his apartment, found the body lying on his 
side, on the bed, without his coat and neckcloth, the throat cut 
so effectually, that he could not have survived above a minute or 
two ; the length and direction of the wound were such as left no 
doubt of its being given by his own hand. Any struggle would 
have made it irregular : he had not even changed his position, his 



hands lay as they do in a person, who has fainted, they had no 
marks of violence upon thera ; his coat hung upon a cnair, out 
of the reach of blood from the bed ; the sleeve, from the shoulder 
to the wrist was sprinkled with blood quite dry evidently from 
a wounded artery, and from such a kind of sprinkling tne arm 
of the assassin of the Duke of Cumberland could not escape. In 
returning to the Duke, I found the doors of all the state apart- 
ments had marks of bloody fingers on them. The Duke of 
Cumberland, after being wounded, could not have gone any 
where but to the outer doors and back again, since the traces of 
blood were confined to the passages from the one to the other. 

(Signed) Eveeaed Home. 

" We now present the other side of the picture, not drawn at 
random, nor coloured too highly. 

" Royalty has a profusion of attendants, it is at all times able 
to command obedience to any express wish, if in the power of 
a vassal to obtain. 

** An individual then in the household of the Duke, who most 
probably is now alive, (information of which fact might be as- 
certained by application to the king of Belgium) was inclined 
to give his deposition upon the subject in the following terms, 
alleging as his reason, the very severe pangs of conscience he had 
endured, through the secrecy he had manifested upon this most 
serious affair. 

DEPOSITION. 

" I was in the Duke's household in May, 1810 ; and on the 
eveningof the 31st, I attended his Royal Highness to the opera; 
this was the evening previously to Sellis**s death. That night it 
was my turn to undress his Royal Highness. On our arriving 
at St. James's, I found that Sellis had retired for the night, as 
he had to prepare his master**s apparel, &c. and to accompany 
him on a journey early in the morning. 

" I «lept that night in my usual room, but Neale, another valet 
to the Duke, slept in an apartment very slightly divided from 
that occupied by his Royal Highness. A few days previous to 
this date, I was commanded by my master to lay a sword upon 
one of the sofas in his bed-chamber, and I did so ; after undress- 
ing his Royal Highness, I retired to bed. I had not long been 
asleep, when I was disturbed by Neale, who told me to get up 
immediately, as my master, the Duke, was nearly murdered. I 
lost no time, and very soon entered his Royal Highness's bed- 
room- His Royal Highness was then standing in the middle of 
the chamber, apparently quite cool and composed ; his shirt was 
bloody, and he commanded me to fetch Sir Henry Halford, 



sajin^, ' I am severely wounded.' The sword, which a few 
days before I had laid upon the sofa, was then lying on the floor, 
and was very bloody ; I went with all possible haste for Sir 
Henry, and soon returned with him ; I stood by when the wounds 
were examined, none of which were of a serious nature or aj)- 
pearance ; that in hia hand was the most considerable. 

" During this period, which was nearly two hours, neither 
Neale, nor Sellis had been in the Duke's room, which appeared to 
me a very unaccountable circumstance. At length, when all the 
bustle of dressing the wounds (which were very considerable) 
was over, and the room arranged, the Duke said, " Call Sellis." 
I went to Sellis's door, and upon opening it, the moat horrific 
scene presented itself. Sellis was lying perfectly straight in the 
bed, the head raised up against the head-board, and nearly 
severed from the body ; his hands were lying quite straight on 
each side of him ; and upon examination, I saw him weltering 
in blood, it having covered the under part of the body. He had 
on his shirt, waistcoat, and stockings ; the inside of his hands 
were perfectly clean, but on the outside were smears of blood. 
His watch was hanging up over hishead, wound up; his coat 
was carefully folded inside out, and laid over the back of a 
chair. A razor covered with blood was lying at a distance from 
his body, but too far off to have been used by himself, or to have 
been thrown there by him in such a mutilated condition, as it 
was very apparent death must have been immediate after such 
an act. 

" The wash-basin was in the stand, but was half full of blootly 
water; upon examining Sellis's cravat, it was found to be cut, 
the padding which he usuaUj wore was covered with silk, and 
quilted ; but what was most remarkable, both the padding and 
the cravat were cut, as if some person had made an attempt to cut 
the throat with the cravat on, then finding the woollen or cotton 
to impede the razor, took it off in order the more readily to efiect 
the purpose. 

" During the time the Duke's wounds were being dressed, the 
deponent believes Neale was absent, in obedience to arrange- 
ment, and was employed in laying Sellis's body in the form in 
which it was discovered, as it was an utter impossibility that a. 
self-murderer could have so disposed of himself. 

"Deponent furtherobservef, that Lord Ellenborough undertook 
to manage this affair, by arranging the pioceedings for the inquest, 
and also that every witness was previously examined by him. 
Also that the first jury being unanimously dissatisfied with the 
evidence adduced, as they were not permitted to see the body in 
an undressed state, positively refused to return a verdict ; in con- 
sequence of which they were dismissed, and a second jury sum- 



inoned and impannelled ; to whom severally a special messenger 
had been sent, requesting their attendance, and each one of whom 
was directly or indirectly connected with the Court or the Go- 
vernment. That on both inquests the deponent had been omitted, 
and had not been called for to give his evidence, though it must 
have been known, from his personal attendance and situation, 
upon the occasion, that he must necessarily have been a most 
material witness. The second jury soon returned a verdict 
against Sellis, and his body was immediately put into a shell and 
conveyed away a certain distance for interment. The Duke was 
privately removed from St. James's Palace to Carlton House ; 
where His Royal Highness manifested an impatience of manner, 
and a perturbed state of mind, evidently arising from a conscience 
ill at ease. But in a short time he appeared to recover his usual 
spirits ; and, being hurt but in a very trifling degree, he went 
out daily in a sedan chair, to Lord Ellenborough's and Sir 
William Phipp's ; although the daily journals were lamenting 
his very bad state of health, and also enlarging, with a consider- 
able expression of sorrow, upon the magnitude of his wounds 
and the fears entertained for his recovery. 

"The further deposition of this attendant is of an important 
character, and claims particular consideration. He says, 

" I was applied to by some noblemen shortly after this dreadful 
business, and very strongly did they solicit me to make a full , 
disclosure of all the improper transactions, to which I might have 
been made a party upon tnis solemn subject. I declined many 
times, but at length conceded, under a binding engagement that 
I should not be left destitute of comforts, or abridged of my 
liberty; and under special engagements to preserve me from such 
results, I have given my deposition. 

" Now having given a simple statement of the facts detailed by 
this attendant, permit us, fellow-counirymen, to solicit you to 
draw your own inferences and conclusions. We do not desire to 
prejudice your minds upon the subject, but we would willingly 
assist you in your inquiry. 

" We therefore submit the following remarks upon the depo- 
sition. 

" 1st. The very unusual request £or additional arms in the 
bed-room of a prince, without some given reason. 

" 2nd. The absence of Neale during the whole of the examina- 
tion of the Duke^s wounds, yet he gave the alarm. 

" 3rd. The situation of the body of Sellis rendering it utterly 
impossible that he had fallen by his own band. 

"4th. The omisnon of the principal ^witness (the attendant) 
upon the jury. 
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^' 5th. The strange difference between the announced and the 
actual state of the Duke's health. 

" 6th. And lastly, the refusal of a verdict by the first jury, and 
the very ready compliance and concurrence of the second. 

** We certainly feel sure that there was much mystery in the 
affair, and we ought to inquire from whence that mystery origi- 
nated. Had it been the case of a poor man he must have been 
hung, and his body given for dissection, merely upon circum- 
stantial evidence ! but the son of a reigning monarch has, by cir- 
cumstantial evidence only, been acquitted." 

Sir Charles Wetherell, on applying for the rule, spoke as follows: 

My Lord, — I am humbly to move your Lordship for a rule to 
shew cause, why a criminal information should not be filed against 
a person of the name of Phillips, for a very gross and infamous 
libel upon a very illustrious character in this country, namely, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. My Lord, that 
libel is contained in a publication, the title of which is, '* Au- 
thentic Records of the Court of England," for the last seventy 
years ; and the book, which forms an octavo volume, consisting 
of 394 pages, is represented to be printed, " London, J. Phillips, 
334, Strand, 1832." 

My Lord, the aflidavits, upon which I make this application 
have extracted from this publication the libellous matter which 
reflects upon the character of this illustrious individual; and 
that libellous matter commences at page 93 in the book, and runs 
on to page 106, constituting eleven or twelve pages of the publi- 
cation, now lying before me ; from whence the libellous matter 
complained of has been copied in the afiidavit, which I shall 
preseijjly state to your Lordship. 

My Lord, the subject matter of this atrocious and infamous 
libel- consists of a charge or insinuation against the illustrious 
individual, of having either committed the detestable crime of 
sodomy, or some attempt or design to commit that crime, or some 
practice of an improper or indecent nature connected with that 
crime. Such is one of the subject matters of the libel, which I 
am here to complain of. 

The next subject matter of the libel, which I complain of, is, 
that this illustrious individual having, as it is pretended, been 
seen or detected in a situation with the individual with whom he 
had committed, or was about to commit, the detestable offence, 
or, with regard to whom, he was placed in some situation of in- 
decency connected with that offence, — That this illustrious indi- 
vidual being, as it is asserted, seen or detected in this situation 
by a person of the name of Sellis, afterwards, either murdered, 
or was accessary or privy to the murder of this last-named per- 
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son, SelHs, in order that he might remove him as a witness to 
the supposed commission of the offences which I have just men- 
tioned. 

My Lord, these two topics constitute the two nefarious 
libels of which I am here complaining; and with respect to 
which I am humbly moving your Lordship for a criminal infor- 
mation. The matter, therefore, consists, first, of the imputation 
of this unnatural crime, or some improper practice connected 
with it; and, secondly, the procuring, or being privy to the 
murder of the supposed witness to this supposed commission of 
this unnatural crime. 

Now, my Lord, the libel to which I have referred is extracted 
in the affidavit which I am about to read ; and it may perhaps 
be convenient, first, that I should read to your Lordship the 
matter of the libel. It will take some time in reading it, because 
it has been necessary to extract the whole of it in extenso, run- 
ning through twelve or thirteen pages. I am unwilling, I am 
sure, to occupy improperly your Lordship's time upon this sub- 
ject. There are parts of it. which, in the course of reading, I 
may very likely omit. It is, however, absolutely essential that 
I should trouble your Lordship with so much of it as is neces- 
sary to make out the two branches of the imputed crime. 

In order to save time in reading it, I may state that the 
libel sets out that the Duke of Cumberland had been at- 
tacked in his private apartments in St. James's, and had 
been severely wounded by a cut in the head, and that Sir 
Henry Halford was sent for to attend him; and then the 
book proceeds in these words : " A short period before this 
dreadful catastrophe, the Duke had been surprised in an im- 
proper and unnatural situation with this Neale.'' Neale is a 
servant stated to have been living as a valet, or in some 'other 
capacity, in the palace. He had been detected " in an improper 
and unnatural situation with this Neale by the other servant 
Sellis, and exposure was expected. A brother of the Duke had 
also received accommodation in these very same suitable apart- 
ments; and by that act, had disqualified himself from any public 
i»xpression upon the case, or opportunity to punish an aggressor. 
We presume that the following statement of the Cumberland 
stratagem may give energy to the mind, and activity to the 
determined resolution of our fellow-countrymen. We hope our 
efforts, in the best of causes, truth, will be crowned witn suc- 
cess, and trust, though we may pay the price of liberty, that 
our testimony will not only enrich mankind, but prove an in- 
definable legacy to every child of humanity." In the passage 
I have just read, your Lordship will observe the words—" The 
Cumberland stratagem." The meaning of that expression, as 
your Lordship will perceive presently, is the procurement of 
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those means by which Sellis, ihe supposed witness, was to be 
removed. 

The libel then goes on in these words: " On the morning of 
June the 1st, an astounding communication was made by the 
daily papers, that his Royal Highness had been surprised in the 
night, and that his life had been attempted by one of his valets 
named Sellis. Many reports were circulated, and tlie general 
opinion was that the Duke was the murderer ; of course, the 
high Tory party took no small pains to propagate the opposite 
sentiment, but the former was most generally believed from the 
analogy of attending circumstances." 

Then it goes on to relate some other circumstances, which I 
need not particularly trouble ybu with going tfirough. The 
next pussage, however, I will read : " The first account states, 
that early after midnight of May the 31st, an alarm was given by 
the Duke to his servants by his screaming aloud, Murder! 
murder '. that a valet named Neale was the first person who 
heard the Duke's cry, and ran to his assistance. He found his 
Royal Highness bleeding from wounds recently inflicted, and 
saying some person had attempted to murder him ; surgical as- 
sistance was immediately rendered, the wounds dressed, and the 
royal patient announced out of danger. The several apart- 
ments were searched, and in a room appropriated for the use of 
Sellis a most awful spectacle presented itself! The body of 
this unfortunate man was lying upon the bed, his throat cut, 
and life quite extinct. The report went on further to state, that 
it was believed Sellis had intended to murder his master, and 
then to rob him ; but finding himself detected by the Duke 
being aroused before he had finished his deadly purpose, he 
hastily retired to his own room, where he committed tlie rash 
act of suicide, to prevent detection and consequent punish- 
ment. Afterwards, the daily accounts spoke of the dreadfully 
wounded state of the Duke, and every expression was used to 
convey an idea of the murderous intentions of the deceased 
valet, and the improbability of the Duke being any blame- 
able party in the transaction : the selection of the jury, and the 
chosen evidence, produced a considerable disgust in many per- 
sons who were acquainted with the more private life and habits of 
the Duke." 

Then it goes on to set out the statement of Sir Everard 
Home, which proves clearly that this Sellis was found dead 
in his chamber under such circumstances as to demonstrate that 
he must have fallen by his own hands ; I need not trouble your 
Loi-dship by reading that part of the statement. Then it goes 
on to represent several other circumstances respecting the Duke's 
calling out for SeUis. 

It then proceeds to stale certain circumstances respecting 
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the room in which Sellis was found ; the object of which here is 
to show that Sellis could not have murdered himself, but was 
murdered in his bed. Among other things there are these : — 
'^ the wash-basin was in the stand, but was half full of bloody 
water ; upon examining Sellis^s cravat it was found to be cut ; 
the padding which he usually wore was covered with silk 
and quilted ; but what was most remarkable, both the padding 
and cravat were cut, as if some person had made an attempt to 
cut the throat with the cravat on, and on finding the woollen or 
cotton stuffing to impede the razor, had taken it off in order the 
more readily to effect the purpose." These circumstances were 
intended to show that the position in which the body was found, 
and other circumstances in the room, were sufficient to prove 
that Sellis must have been murdered, and was not the murderer 
of himself. 

My Lord, it then goes on to state the proceedings which were 
managed in order to procure an impFoper, unjust, and partial 
inquest, to be held before the coroner ; and among other drama- 
tis personae brought in for the purpose of procuring this false 
inquest, is an individual whose name can never be recollected 
in this country without the most profound admiration of his 
inflexible virtue as a judge, and no less admiration as a lawyer ; 
and whether his moral mind or his intellectual capacity range 
higher I know not, but I should say, that I think neither of 
them could be raised to a higher pitch of elevation. I refer to 

Jrour Lordship's predecessor, the Lord Chief Justice ojf Eng- 
and, the first coroner of the land, the supreme head of the cri- 
minal law. Lord Ellenborough is made one of the dramatis 
personae to conduct an unjust and infamous proceeding, upon an 
mquest which was held upon this deceased servant, Sellis. 

The libel goes on to state that Lord Ellenborough under- 
took to manage this affair, by arranging the proceedings for the 
inquest, and also, that every witness was previously examined 
by him. Also, that the first jury being unanimously dissatisfied 
with the evidence adduced, as they were not permitted to see the 
body in an undressed state, positively refused to return a ver- 
dict, in consequence of which they were dismissed, and a second 
jury summoned and impannelled, to whom severally a special 
message had been sent, requesting their attendance, and 
each one of them was directly or indirectly connected with 
the Court or the Government ; and that on both inquests 
the deponent had been omitted. For the libel is put in 
the shape of a supposed deponent, who is supposed to swear 
something or to be ready to swear something, in order to give 
probability to the transaction, which, if he had been called as a 
witness, he might or would have sworn to. Then it goes on to 
state, ^^ that on both inquests, the deponent had been omitted. 
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and had not been called to give his evidence^ though it must 
have been known from his personal attendance and situation upon 
the occasion, that he must necessarily have been a most material 
witness.'' It then states that " the second jury soon returned a 
verdict against Sellis, and that his body was immediately pub 
into a shell and conveyed away a certain distance for interment. 
The Duke was privately removed from Saint James'*s Palace to 
Carlton House.'' Then it is further stated '* that his Royal 
Highness went every day in a sedan chair to Lord EUenborough's 
house." 

The libel then sums up some circumstances, which according 
to the notions of this individual, constituted reasons why this 
verdict should have been given ; — viz. "a verdict of murder 
against some one for killing Sellis, and not a verdict of Felo-de- 
se^ which was the actual verdict of the inquest ; it sums up five 
or six different particulars, intending to show that the Duke of 
Cumberland either did Wmself murder, or procured the mur- 
der of Sellis," — *' We therefore submit the following remarks 
upon the deposition ; the very unusual request for additional arms 
in the bed-room of a prince without some given reason/' It seems 
that " the Duke had had -a. few days before, a sword laid upon one 
of the sofas in his bed-chamber." " The absence of Neale during 
the whole of the examination of the Duke's wounds, yet he gave 
the alarm." " The situation of the body of Sellis rendering it 
utterly impossible that he had fallen by his own hand." " The 
omission of the principal witness, (the attendant,) upon the in- 
quest.'* " The strange difference between the announced and 
, tne actual state of the Duke's health," " Lastly, the refusal of a 
verdict by the first jury, and the very ready compliance and con- 
currence of the second." " We certainly feel sure that there was 
much mystery in the affair, and we ought to inquire from whence 
that mystery originated. Had it been the case of a poor man 
he must have been hung, and his body given for dissection, merely 
upon circumstantial evidence, but the son of a reigning monarch 
has, by circumstantial evidence only, been acquitted." 

Now my Lord, that latter sentence constitutes the conclusion 
which this supposed deponent, or this supposed narrator of facts 
might, or could, or ought, to have laid before this jury. The libel 
ends therefore, with the conclusion, that this " Cumberland strata- 
gem" was so managed by the aid and assistance of the late Lord 
Chief Justice of England, that the Duke of Cumberland, who 
ought upon this inquest to have been found to be the murderer of 
Sellis, or accessary to that murder, was acquitted because he was 
the son of the reigning monarch. My Lord, these are the two 
heads, the two topics, of the libel of which I am com- 
plaining. 

Now it is necessary that I should, for the purpose of ground- 
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ing my application to your Lordship, call your attention, first, 
to the affidavit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land. My Lord, I will here say that there have been for some 
time past, vague allusions, mysterious insinuations, and various 
modes of assailing the character of this illustrious individual, 
which, upon every ground, a man might well have dispensed with 
noticing. There are many libels which a man in a particular 
situation would repel, and there may be libels which a man in 
another situation may not think fit to notice. The charge of the 
commission of an unnatural offence, combined with the murder, 
or the procurement of the murder, of the witness to that unna- 
tural offence, constitute imputations which some individuals, in a 
certain state of mind, will repel with scorn and contempt ; we 
all know that insinuations may be put in such a shape that, be- 
cause they are insinuations, they cannot easily be grappled with, 
and they are sometimes too vague to be tangible, and therefore 
many may be the reasons why in this situation a party, whose 
honour may be attacked and his feelings assailed, may neverthe- 
less think it expedient not to notice it. But, my Lords, in this 
publication the subject is put into such a shape, and is 
so distinct and plain a charge, and is upon the whole com- 
posed in a manner so deliberate, with intentions so malignant, 
and altogether so industriously worked up for the purpose 
of scandalizing the character of this illustrious member of 
the Royal Family, and, (according to the title-page,) not only 
him but the whole of the Royal Family now seated upon the 
ihrone of these realms ; that it is utterly impossible for any per- 
son to avoid coming forward, however he may feel his mind 
perhaps irritated, and his conscience sorely grieved at being 
obliged to make an affidavit, negativing the commission of this 
v.nnatural offence, and negativing the imputed murder; — there 
are considerations which leave a man no choice, — there are con- 
siderations which compel a man to say, I cannot stand upon 
the known principles of honour and rectitude which I have 
a right to claim — I am put in a situation, in which I am 
myself charged with a crime on which the law of England 
has justly inflicted death, and that in order to avoid that death 
which the law would meritoriously have imposed upon me, I 
have become the murderer of a witness to the asserted or sup- 
posed crime. My Lord, His Royal Highness has been put in 
this condition by this libel, and he has no choice but to tender to 
your Lordships the affidavit I am about to read. 

My Lord, that affidavit is expressed in these words. His Royal 
Highness says, " That he hath seen a certain book or publication, 
the title of which I have set forth, published by J. Phillips, 
334, Strand." And then the libel I have read is set out ver- 
batim in this affidavit, though I have stated it more compendi- 
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uitsly. Then he says that the deponent verily believes that one 
of the purposes and objects in the said statements and passages 
so contained, as aforesaid, in the said publication, and herein- 
before set forth, is to charge this deponent with the commissioa 
of, or the intention and desi^ of, committing the detestable 
crime of sodomy, or some other unnatural and indecent oiTence 
or practice with the person mentioned in the said statements and 
passages, of the name of Neale. And this deponent doth hereby 
most solemnly and positively swear and declare that the whole 
and every part of the said charge or insinuation is a most scan- 
dalous, wicked, and malicious falsehood. And this deponent 
doth further, in the same solemn and positive manner swear, that 
he never did commit, nor had any intention or design of com- 
mitting, the said detestable crime of sodomy, or any other un- 
natural or indecent offence or practice, either with the aforesaid 
person called Neale, or with any other person whatsoever; and 
that he hath always held, and still doth hold, all such and the 
like offences in the utmost detestation and abhorrence. 

Then, my Lord, he goes on to negative the asserted or sup. 
posed fact of being detected in this indecent situation with the 
person named Neaie; and the affidavit is expressed in these 
words, "And this deponent, in the same solemn and positive 
manner, further saith, that it is utterly false and untrue that he, 
this deponent, was ever surprised in an unnatural, indecent, or 
improper situation with the aforesaid person named Neale, by 
the said other person named Seliis, or by any otJier pei'son or 
persons whatever, as is stated or insinuated in the passages from 
the said publication hereinbefore set forth. And this deponent, 
in the same solemn and positive manner, further saith, that in 
fact and truth he never was in any unnatural, or indecent, or im- 
proper situation, as is stated or insinuated in the said passages 
from the said publication hereinbefore set forth, either with the 
person named Neale, or with any other person or persons whom- 
soever. And that the whole of the matters and circumstances 
in and by the said passages extracted from the said publication 
in that respect stated or insinuated are utterly false and untrue." 

Then, my Lord, the next part of the affidavit relates to the 
imputation of procuring the murder of Seliis. " The deponent 
believes that another of the objects and purposes of the state- 
ments and passages in the said publication nereiobefore set forth, 
is to charge or insinuate that the deponent was the murderer o^ 
or accessary or privy to, the murder of the beforementioned 
person named Seliis. And this deponent most solemnly and. 
positively further suith. that in case the said person name^ 
Seliis, did not die by his own hands, which this deponent verily 
and firmly believes that he did, he, tliis de)X)nent, was not ia 
any manner accessary or privy to his death. And this depone) 
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further saitli, that in proof that the said person named Sellis, 
did not die otherwise than by his own hands, the Coroner's 
inquest, which was held upon the body, found that he died by 
his own hands, and such iinding was to the best of the know- 
ledge and belief of this deponent perfectly true ; and the pro- 
ceedings upon such inquest were in all respects duly, properly, 
and impartially conducted. And this deponent is not aware that 
there is the slightest reason to believe or suspect that the verdict 
returned by the jury upon the said inquest, that the said person 
named Sellis, died by his own hands, was not a just, true, and 
honest verdict," Then he concludes by stating " that he can, in 
the most positive and solemn manner state, that the said charge 
or insinuation against this deponent, that he was in any manner 
accessary or privy to the murder or tlie death of the said person 
named Sellis, is a most scandalous, wicked, and malicious false- 
hood." Your Lordship will see that this affidavit not only 
meets the charges, but circumstantially denies, in terms the most 
precise, all the alleged circumstances connected with either of 
the two branches of the libel to which I have alluded. 

The next affidavit to which I have to call your Lordship's at- 
tention is the affidavit of the person of the name of Cornelius 
Neale, with whom this offence is alleged to have been committed, 
or with respect to whom an intention existed of committing, or 
with respect to whom the Duke is represented to have been 
found in an indecent and improper situation. This individual, 
Neale, has made the following affidavit ; he says that he has 
read the libel complained of, " that in the month of May one 
thousand eight hundred and ten, he lived as one of the valets, 
in the service of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
and that he was in such service always called by the name of 
Neale, although the actual real surname of this deponent is 
M'Neale. And this deponent further saith, that he verily be- 
lieves that one of the purposes and objects of the said statements 
and passages, so contained as aforesaid, in the said publication 
hereinbefore set forth, is to charge this deponent with the com- 
mission, or witli the intention and design of committing, the de- 
testable crime of sodomy, or some other unnatural and indecent 
off^ence, or practice, with his said lloyal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, or of permitting his said Koyal Highness to com- 
mit the same with tnis deponent. And this deponent doth here- 
by, in the most solemn and positive manner, swear that the 
whole and every part of the said charge, statement, or insinua- 
tion, is wholly and utterly untrue, and destitute of any sort of 
foundation." 

Then he goes on and states that the deponent " never did 
commit, nor ever had any design, intentiun, or thought of com- 
mitting sodomy, or any otlier unnatural and indecent otf'cnce or 
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oiisly. Then he says that the deponent verily believes that one 
of the purposes and objects in the said statements and passages 
so contained^ as aforesaid, in the said publication, and herein- 
before set forth, is to charge this deponent with the commission 
of, or the intention and design of, committing the detestable 
crime of sodomy, or some other unnatural and indecent offence 
or practice with the person mentioned in the said statements and 
passages, of the name of Neale. And this deponent doth hereby 
most solemnly and positively swear and declare that the whole 
and every part of the said charge or insinuation is a most scan- 
dalous, wicked, and malicious falsehood. And this deponent 
doth further, in the same solemn and positive manner swear, that 
he never did commit, nor had any intention or design of com- 
mitting, the said detestable crime of sodomy, or any other un- 
natural or indecent offence or practice, either with the aforesaid 
person called Neale, or with any other person whatsoever ; and 
that he hath always held, and still doth hold, all such and the 
like offences in the utmost detestation and abhorrence. 

Then, my Lord, he goes on to negative the asserted or sup- 
posed fact of being detected in this indecent situation with the 
person named Neale; and the affidavit is expressed in these 
words. " And this deponent, in the same solemn and positive 
manner, further saith, that it is utterly false and untrue that he, 
this deponent, was ever surprised in an unnatural, indecent, or 
improper situation with the aforesaid person named Neale, by 
the said other person named Sellis, or by any other person or 
persons whatever, as is stated or insinuated in the passages from 
the said publication hereinbefore set forth. And this deponent, 
in the same solemn and positive manner, further saith, that in 
fact and truth he never was in any unnatural, or indecent, or im- 
proper situation, as is stated or insinuated in the said passages 
from the said publication hereinbefore set forth, either with the 
person named Neale, or with any other person or persons whom- 
soever. And that the whole of the matters and circumstances 
in and by the said passages extracted from the said publication 
in that respect stated or insinuated are utterly false and untrue." 

Then, my Lord, the next part of the affidavit relates to the 
imputation of procuring the murder of Sellis. " The deponent 
believes that another of the objects and purposes of the state- 
ments and passages in the said publication nereinbefore set forth, 
is to charge or insinuate that tne deponent was the murderer of, 
or accessary or privy to, the murder of the beforementioned 
person named Sellis. And this deponent most solemnly and 
positively further saith « that in case the said person named 
Sellis, did not die by his own hands, which this deponent verily 
and firmly believes that he did, he, this deponent, was not in 
any manner accessary or privy to his death. And this deponent 
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further saitli, that in proof that the said person named Sdilis, 
did not die otherwise than by his own hands, the Coroner's 
inquest, which was held upon the body, found that he died by 
his own hands, and such finding was to the best of the know- 
ledge and belief of this deponent perfectly true ; and the pro- 
ceedings upon such inquest were in all respects duly, properly, 
and impartially conducted. And this deponent is not aware that 
there is the slightest reason to believe or suspect that the verdict 
returned by the jury upon the said inquest, that the said person 
named Sellis, died by his own hands, was not a just, true, and 
honest verdict." Then he concludes by stating " that he can, in 
the most positive and solemn manner state, that the said charge 
or insinuation against this deponent, that he was in any manner 
accessary or privy to the murder or the death of the said person 
named Sellis, is a most scandalous, wicked, and malicious false- 
hood." Your Lordship will see that this affidavit not only 
meets the charges, but circumstantially denies, in terms the most 
precise, all the alleged circumstances connected with either of 
the two branches of the libel to which I have alluded. 

The next affidavit to which I have to call your Lordship's at- 
tention is the affidavit of the person of the name of Cornelius 
Neale, with whom this offence is alleged to have been committed, 
or with respect to whom an intention existed of committing, or 
with respect to whom the Duke is represented to have been 
found in an indecent and improper situation. This individual, 
Neale, has made the following affidavit ; he says that he has 
read the libel complained of, ^^ that in the month of May one 
thousand eight hundred and ten, he lived as one of the valets, 
in the service of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
and that he was in such service always called by the name of 
Neale, although the actual real surname of this deponent is 
M*Neale. And this deponent further saith, that he verily be- 
lieves that one of the purposes and objects of the said statements 
and passages, so contained as aforesaid, in the said publication 
hereinbefore set forth, is to charge this deponent with the com- 
mission, or with the intention and design of committing, the de- 
testable crime of sodomy, or some other unnatural and indecent 
offence, or practice, with his said Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, or of permitting his said Royal Highness to com- 
mit the same with this deponent. And this deponent doth here- 
by, in the most solemn and positive manner, swear that the 
whole and every part of the said charge, statement, or insinua- 
tion, is wholly and utterly untrue, and destitute of any sort of 
foundation." 

Then he goes on and states that the deponent " never did 
commit, nor ever had any design, intention, or thought of com- 
mitting sodomy, or any other unnatural and indecent offence or 
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practice^ with bis said Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, or with any other person whatever ; and that he never did 
permit, nor ever had any intention or thought of permitting the 
said offences, or any of the offences of the like nature, to be 
committed with this deponent, by his said Royal Highness or any 
person whatsoever. And this deponent doth hereby most so- 
lemnly and positively swear, that it is utterly false and untrue:, 
that he, this deponeiit was ever surprised in an unnatural, inde- 
cent, or improper situation, with his said Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, by the said person, named Sellis, or by 
any other person or persons whatsoever, as is stated or insinuated 
in the said passages from the said publication hereinbefore set 
forth. And this deponent, in the most solemn and positive man- 
ner« further saith, that he never was in any unnatural, indecent, 
or improper situation either with his said Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland or any other person whomsoever. And 
that the whole of the matters and circumstances in and by the 
said passages extracted from the said publication, in that respect 
stated or insinuated, are utterly false and untrue.*" Now, my 
Lords, in these affidavits both these individuals have circum- 
stantially denied the whole of this charge ; and placed as they 
were in the situation I have mentioned, they had no choice. 
His Royal Highness had no choice but in the face of your Lord- 
ships here, and in the face of the country at large, to deny, as he 
has done, not in general terms, but in terms the most circum- 
stantial, the whole of this charge or insinuation ; shewing that 
the whole of the subject matter has been a base and scandalous 
accusation. 

My Lord, the next affidavit I shall call your Lordship's at- 
tention to, is that of the Coroner ; for there is not, in what I 
have read to your Lordship with respect to the inquest, and the 
mode of conducting it, a syllable in any respect conformable to 
the truth. The whole of it is the most flagrant perversion of 
what occurred, which could possibly flow from a mind the most 
malignant, and the most industriously bent upon stating false- 
hoods — as it would seem, for no other purpose, than of stating 
falsehoods. Your Lordship will perceive that the general repre- 
sentation of the matter with respect to the inquest is, that the 
whole of it was a system of management under the contrivance 
of the Chief Justice ; that the jury were not properly convened; 
that the witnesses were not properly examined: that the chamber 
where Sellis was found was not looked at ; that the whole of it 
was matter of contrivance, and matter of evasion, in order that 
the son of the reigning monarch, who ought to have been found 
the murderer by the inquest, might be acquitted. 

Now let us see what the Coroner says. He has seen the public* 
cation ; " he was coroner for the verge of the King'^s Palace at 
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Saint JaniesX in the month of June 1810, before whom the in- 
quest on the body of Joseph Sellis, referred to in the aforesaid 
passages extracted from the said book or publication, was held; 
and that it is not true, as stated in the aforesaid passages, that 
Lord EUenborough undertook to manage the affair, by arranging 
the proceedings upon the said inquest." Here again your 
Lordship, and every man in this court, must feel his mind afflicted 
at the notion, that any man is obliged to come forward to nega- 
tive so much of this charge, as relates to that illustrious and emi- 
nent individual, the late Lord Chief Justice; but the forms of 
the court, and of justice, require that, in order to negative the 
supposed management and contrivance with which this false ac- 
cusation abounds, we must negative that part of it which applies 
to that eminent and deceased individual, formerly gracing that 
seat, which is now occupied by the existing Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 

The Coroner's affidavit then goes on to state, that "Lord 
EUenborough did not undertake to manage the affair by arrang- 
ing the proceedings upon the said inquest; he denies that every 
witness, or, as he believes, any witness was previously exam- 
ined by the said Lord EUenborough ; or that the first jury, for 
the reasons in the aforesaid passages alleged, or for any other 
reasons, refused to return a verdict — in consequence of which 
they were dismissed, and a second jury summoned and inipan- 
nelled — to whom severally a special messenger had been sent, 
requesting their attendance ; and each one of whom was directly 
or indirectly connected with the Court or the Government." An 
imputation is made that the first jury could not be managed; 
that they were dismissed, and that a second juiy was impan- 
nelled, who were managed by the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Those imputations are sworn not to be true. 

Then tne affidavit goes on more circumstantially to state 
what did pass — " that it is not true that any person was omitted 
as a witness whose evidence was known, or could be suspected 
to be material ; but, on the contrary, this deponent saith, that 
when the death of the said Joseph Sellis was notified to him, 
he, as such Coroner as aforesaid, was required to hold an in- 
quest on the body of the said Joseph Sellis ; and that it being 
required by a statute passed in the 33rd year of Henry VIII. 
chap. 12, that in case of death happening in any of the King^s 
palaces, or houses, where His Majesty should then happen to be ; 
and in respect of which death an inquest should be necessary, 
that the jury on such inquest should be composed of twelve 
or more of the yeoman officers of the King**s household, to be 
returned in the manner therein particularly mentioned, — ^he, this 
deponent, in the first instance, issued, as such Coroner as afore- 
said, an order that a jury should be summoned, composed of the 
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said yeoman officers of the Eing^s household, pursuant to the 
directions of the said statute. But this deponent saith, that, 
believing it to be important that the cause and circumstances of 
the death of the said Joseph • Sellis should be investigated in 
the most public and impartial manner, he took upon himself the 
responsibility of not complying with the strict letter of such 
statute as aforesaid, and countermanded the first order as afore- 
said, for summoning such jury, in conformity to the said statute, 
and instead thereof, directed a jury to be summoned, consisting 
of persons not being yeoman officers of the King's household, 
but living at a distance from, and totally unconnected with the 
Palace of Saint James." So that it is not true that there was 
first an inquest, the proceedings of which could not be managed, 
and afterwards a second inquest;' but that the Coroner, for 
reasons which will appear perfectly satisfactory, thought it right, 
that upon this occasion the inquest should consist of persons con- 
vened from the city of Westminster. 

Then he states that his agent the summoning officer applied, 
I think, to Mr. Francis Place, of Charing Cross, who is a 
mercer, and that the said Francis Place then mentioned to 
the agent of this deponent the names of many persons fit and 
eligible to compose such jury, and out of such persons so sum- 
moned by the officer as aforesaid, an impartial jury was formed, 
of which jury the said Francis Place was foreman. And this 
deponent saith that before such jury so summoned, and duly 
sworn, he, as Coroner, proceeded on the first day of June 1810, 
to hold an inquest on the body of the said Joseph Sellis. And 
this deponent further saith, that the Court, which under other 
circumstances would have been a close one, he this deponent 
directed to be thrown open to the public, and all persons without 
distinction ; and this deponent believes that the same was done, 
and all persons without distinction were admitted into such 
Court, amongst whom were several reporters for the newspapers, 
who attended for the purpose of taking, and did take notes of the 
proceedings, and of the depositions of the witnesses examined 
upon such inquest. And this deponent further saith, that at 
the commencement of the said inquest, the several informations 
upon oath of the principal witnesses taken on that and the 
preceding day by John Read, Esquire, the then chief magistrate 
of police, were read over and handed to the said jury, to enable 
them the better to examine such witnesses respectively, and such 
witnesses were respectively re-sworn before this deponent as 
Coroner, and permitted to make any addition to their evidence 
so given before the magistrate as aforesaid* and that each and 
every of such witnesses had full opportunities of making any 
addition to such testimony which they thought proper. And 
this deponent further saith/that all the circumstances of the case. 
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as far as they could be collected, were carefully and impartially 
scrutinized by the said jury, and that all the evidence which 
could be collected was brought forward, and that every person 
was called before the said jury and examined as a witness, and 
no person was omitted to be so called and examined who would 
have been, or who it could be supposed would have been, a 
material witness. And this deponent further saith, that in the 
course of the inquiry, the said jury proceeded to the apartment 
where the body of the said Joseph Sellis had been first dis- 
covered, and was then lying, and did then carefully view, 
examine, and inspect the body of the said Joseph Sellis, and all 
the other circumstances deemed by them necessary to be ex- 
amined into and ascertained in any way touching the death of 
the said Joseph Sellis. And this deponent further saith, that 
he locked the doors of the apartment, in which the body of the 
said Joseph Sellis was found, and did not permit it to be in- 
spected, nor the state and position of the said body to be 
disturbed from the first discovery of such body in the aforesaid 
apartment, until the same was inspected by the said jury. And 
this deponent further saith, that on the conclusion of tne inves- 
tigation the said jury immediately and unanimously returned a 
verdict, that the said Joseph Sellis voluntarily ana feloniously 
as a felo de se murdered himself. And this deponent further 
saith, that the proceedings upon the said inquest were in all 
respects regular, except as to the jury not consisting of the yeoman 
officers of the King's household, and that such proceedings were 
throughout conducted in the most fair, open, and impartial 
manner, and that the verdict so found by the jury as aforesaid, 
was a just, true, and honest verdict, and that there is not 
the smallest ground for supposing or alleging any thing to the 
contrary thereof. 

Now, my Lord, I have stated these circumstances in detail, 
for though the libel might have another character, namely, that 
of charging the Duke himself with impeding the course of 
justice, and procuring an improper verdict, that is not the direct 
object of the libel, and therefore it has been necessary for me to 
trouble your Lordship with these circumstances in detail, because 
the imputed procurement of the murder of Sellis is, according to 
this libel manifest, from the supposed perversion of the course 
of justice in inquiring into the circumstances of his death, and it 
is for that reason I have stated to your Lordship all these 
circumstances in detail. Now, my Lord, this affidavit of the 
Coroner negatives every thing ; first, that there was a jury who 
could not be managed, and then a jury that could be managed. 
It appears that a jury in such a case under the statute would 
have been composed of persons belonging to the royal house- 
hold, but the jury was not convened from those persons; Wl 
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from the most respectable inhabitants of the city of Westminster, 
whose names were mentioned by Mr. Place, a gentleman very 
well known there, but who has no connexion with the Court, or 
with His Royal Highness. Again, the supposed refusal that 
the jury should inspect the apartment of Sellis is negatived. Any 
change in the position of the body is negatived. The management 
of the witnesses is negatived. Now we all know that your Lord- 
ships are bound here by your oath of office to administer the law 
by the forms of the Court, otherwise, if you were not so bound, 
1 think you would take judicial notice of the fact, that the late 
Chief Justice of England was not only a man that would not do 
this, but a man who would not have approached within any possi- 
ble distance of doing any, or assenting to or permitting any 
thing to be done which would disgrace any branch of the public 
administration of justice. But that part of the libel is negatived, 
as we are bound by the rules of Court to negative every thing 
else. 

Then, my Lord, the conclusion that is deduced from this sup- 
posed narrative of falsehood is, that the son of George the Third 
was by this management and this contrivance acquitted of the 
murder of this person, which he is supposed to have committed 
in order that an unnatural offence having been committed, or 
attempted to be committed, to that detestable crime was to be 
added the crime of murder, in order that the son of the reigning 
monarch might save his own life by murdering a man who was a 
witness to the commission of the crime, which, if proved against 
liim, would have carried with it the forfeiture of his own life.. 

My Lord, with regard to the other affidavits which I 
have, I do not know that 1 need trouble your Lordship with 
stating them in detail, but the substance of them I will state ; 
they apply to the person from whom the book is procured. The 
description of the individual is, "London: J. Phillips, 334, 
Strana." Now, my Lord, the name of J. Phillips does not 
denote what is the Christian name of the person, from whom the 
publication is procured ; it may be John, or James, or Joseph, 
or any other Christian name beginning with a "J;** for the 
])urposes however of this motion, 1 apprehend the identity of the 
individual is established beyond all possibility of doubt. Upon 
these affidavits, therefore, 1 will not trouble your Lordship 
further. 

Lord Tenterden, — What is the evidence of his identity ? 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — There is the affidavit of John George 
Sutton, who says, that he did, " on the 29th day of March last, 
apply at No. 334, in the Strand, (which is the shop or office for 
sale of the Satirist newspaper,) for a book advertized as pub- 
lished there, entitled, * The authentic Records of the Court of 
England for the last seventy Years,' that is the title of the 
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book; that he this deponentv John George Sutton, addressed 
such application for the said book to a person in the said shop or 
office; and the person so applied to then turned round and called 
* Mr. Phillips f whereupon a person came out of an inner room 
of the said shop or office, and this deponent, John George Sut- 
ton, 'repeated the same application to him ; and that the said 
last-named person put his nand under the counter and took out 
the said book, and delivered the same to this deponent, John 
George Sutton, who then asked the price of the book, to which 
the said last-named person replied one guinea, and which this de- 
ponent, John George Sutton, paid him ; and this deponent, John 
George Sutton, saith that the said book is entitled. Sec."" 

Then there is the affidavit of James Hack well : he says, " that 
on the 4th day of April instant, he, this deponent, James Hack- 
well, did also apply at No. 334 in the Strand, which is the shop 
or office for sale of the Satirist newspaper, for the said book so 
advertized as published there, entitled * the authentic Records 
of the Court of England for the last seventy Years,^ and asked 
of a person in the said shop or office if they sold the book there, 
and the person so addressed called out * J ^ to another person 
in the inner room of the said shop or office; and the person 
so called * J ' this deponent, James Hackwell, afterwards un- 
derstood from himself the said * J,' and believes to be the per- 
son named Josiah Phillips, came forward into the said shop or 
office near to this deponent, James Hackwell ; and this deponent, 
James Hackwell, requested to have the said book, and tne said 
J. Phillips, so addressed, asked him if he wanted itforhimsejf; 
and this deponent, James Hackwell, replied he did ; and the said 
J. Phillips then delivered the said last-mentioned book to this 
deponent, James Hackwell, demanding for it one guinea, which 
the deponent, James Hackwell, paid him ; and this deponent, 
James Hackwell, further saith, that he then inquired of the said 
J. Phillips what was allowed to persons trading for sale, and the 
said J. Phillips answered that he would charge only IBs, 6d. or 
IBs, 8c?. each this deponent do*es not exactly recollect which, if 
this deponent, James Hackwell, was to tate six copies. And 
this deponent, James Hackwell, further saith, that he then 
inquirea to whom he should write, and the said J. Phillips, 
taking up one of the advertisements of the said book, of which 
very many were lying in the said shop, said. You may see my 
name at the bottom, J. Phillips, 334, Strand.*" 

Then there is another affidavit of Sutton : he says, ",that 
having been informed that an office for the sale of the said book 
was established in Wellington Street, Strand, he this depo- 
nent, J. G. Sutton, did, on the 10th day of the instant April, go 
to the said street, and found by placards distributed at the 
corner of the said street, that the said book was sold at No. 13 
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in the said street. Ani] that thereupon this deponent, J. G. 
Sulton, went to the said No. 13, and found attending there the 
same person of whom he had before, on the said 29th day of 
March last, purchased the said book as aforesaid at the office for 
the sale of the Satirist newspaper ; and that, without appearing 
to know the said person, or to have seen him before, he, this de- 
ponent, John George Sutton, asked him whether Mr. Phillips 
lived there; upon which the same person then answered, ' He 
does.' And that this deponent, John George Sutton, then said, 
' Is Mr. Phillips within r to which the same person answered, 
' My name is Phillips.'" 

Lord Tenterden. — That is quite enough. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — There is a passage in which the person 
says it does not signify whether his name is John, James, or 
otherwise. — My Lord, it is upon these affidavits that I move for 
this rule. 

Lord Tenterden. — You may take a rule to shew cause. 

Rule Nisi granted. 

The affidavits referred to in Sir Charles Wethereirs speech 
were the following : 



The Affidavit of H. R. Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
taud. Sworn 17i/i April, 1332, Saith, 

That he hath seen a certain book or publication entitled, 
" The authentic Records of the Court of England for the last 
seventy Years," purporting to be published by J. Phillips, 334>, 
Strand, 1832; and tnat in the said book or publication are con- 
tained the following statements or passages, which the deponent 
had read ; that is to say : 

[Here follows the libel. | 

That deponent does verily believe that one of the purposes and 
objects of the said statements and passages so contained as afore- 
said in the said publication and hereinbefore set forth, is to charj^e 
deponent with the commission of, or the intention and design of 
committing, the detestable crime of sodomy, or some other unna- 



tural and indecent offence or practici 



vith thi 



le person mentioned 



n the said statements and pas.tages of the name of Neale. And 
deponent doth hereby most solemnly and positively swear and 
declare, that the whole and every part of the said charge or 
insinuation, is a most scandalous, wicked, and malicious false- 
hood. And deponent doth further, in the same solemn and po- 
sitive manner, swear, that he never did commit, nor had any in- 
tention or design of committing, the said detestable crime of 
sodomy, or any other unnatural or indecent offence or practice. 
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the matters and circumstances in, and by, the said passages ex- 
tracted from the said publication, in that respect stated or in- 
sinuated, are utterly false and untrue. 

The Affidavit of Samuel Thomas Adams, of No. 9, Davies 
Street, Berkeley Square, Middlesex, Solicitor ; sworn, 1 8/A 
April 1832, saith. 

That he hath seen a certain book or publication, entitled, 
'* The Authentic Records of the Court of England, for the last 
seventy Years," purporting to be published in London, by J. 
Phillips, 334, Strand, 1832 ; and that in the said book or pub- 
lication, are contained the following statements, or passages 
which deponent has read, that is to say, 

[Here follows the libel.] 

That he was Coroner for the Verge of the King'^s Palace, at 
St. Jameses, in the month of June 1810, before whom the in- 
quest on the body of Joseph Sellis, referred to in the aforesaid 
passages extracted from the said book or publication, was held, 
and that it is not true, as stated in the aforesaid passages, that 
Lord EUenborough undertook to manage the affair by arrang- 
ing the proceedings upon the said inquest, or that every witness, 
or as defendant believes any witness, was previously examined 
by the said Lord EUenborough, or that the first jury, for the 
reasons in the aforesaid passages alleged, or for any other rea- 
sons, refused to return a verdict, in consequence of which they 
were dismissed, and a second jury summoned and impannelled, 
to whom severally a special messenger had been sent, requesting 
their attendance, and each one of whom was directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the Court or Government. 

That it is not true that any person was omitted as a witness 
whose evidence was known, or could be suspected to be material ; 
but on the contrary, that when the death of the said Joseph Selljs 
was notified to him, he, as such Coroner as aforesaid, was re- 
quired to hold an inquest on the body of said Joseph Sellis, and 
that it being required by a statute passed in the 23rd Henry 
VIII. chap. 12, that in case of death happening in any of the 
King's palaces or houses, where his Majesty should then hap- 
pen to be, and in respect of which death, an inquest should be 
necessary, the jury on such inquest should be composed of 
twelve or more of the yeoman officers of the King'^s household, 
to be returned in the manner therein particularly mentioned; he, 
deponent, in the first instance, issued, as such Coroner as afore- 
said, an order that a jury should be summoned, composed of the 
said yeoman officers of the King's household, pursuant to the 
directions of said statute; but deponent believing it to be im- 
portant, that the cause and circumstances of the death of the 
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The Affidavit of Cornelius M^Neale, of Brompton Row^ in 
the County of Middlesex, gentleman, sworn \Qth April 1832, 
saith^ 

That deponent hath seen a certain book or publication, enti- 
tled " The authentic Records of the Court of England, for 
the last seventy Years," purporting to be published in London, 
by J. Phillips, 334, Strand, 1832, and that in the said book or 
publication, are contained the following statements or the pas- 
sages which this deponent hath read, that is to say, 

[Here follows an extract from the libel.] 

That in the month of May, 1810, he lived as one of the 
valets in the service of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and that he was in such service always called by the 
name of Neale, although the actual real surname of this depo- 
nent is M*Neale. 

That deponent verily believes, that one of the purposes and 
objects of the said statements and passages so contained as 
aforesaid in the said publication, and hereinbefore set forth, is 
to charge deponent with the commission of, or with the inten- 
tion and design of committing, the detestable crime of sodomy, 
or some other unnatural and indecent offence or practice, with 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, or of permitting 
his said Royal Highness to commit the same with deponent. 
And deponent doth hereby in the most solemn and positive man- 
ner, swear that the whole and every part of the said charge, 
statement, or insinuation, is wholly and utterly untrue, and des- 
titute of every sort of foundation. 

That deponent never did commit, nor ever had any design, in- 
tention, or thought of committing, sodomy or any other unnatu- 
ral and indecent offence or practice, with his said Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland, or with any other person what- 
ever ; and that he never did permit, nor ever had any design, 
intention, or thought of permitting, the said offences or any 
offences of the like nature, to be committed with the deponent, 
by his said Royal Highness, or any person whatsoever. 

And deponent doth hereby most solemnly and positively swear, 
that it is utterly false and untrue, that he, deponent, was ever 
surprised in an unnatural, indecent, or improper situation, with 
his said Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, by the said 
person named Sellis, or by any other person or persons what- 
ever, as is stated or insinuated in the said passages from the 
said publication hereinbefore set forth. 

And deponent in the most solemn and positive manner saith, 
that he never was in any unnatural, or indecent, or improper si- 
tuation, either with his said Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland, or any other person whomsoever, and that the whole of 
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the matters and circumstances in, and by, the said passages ex- 
tracted from the said publication, in that respect stated or in- 
sinuated, are utterly false and untrue. 

The Affidavit of Samuel Thomas Adams, of No. 9, Davies 
Street^ Berkeley Square, Middlesex, Solicitor ; sworn, 1 Hth 
April 1832, saith, 

That he hath seen a certain book or publication, entitled, 
'* The Authentic Records of the Court of England, for the last 
seventy Years," purporting to be published in London, by J. 
Phillips, 334, Strand, 1832 ; and that in the said book or pub- 
lication, are contained the following statements, or passages 
which deponent has read, that is to say, 

[Here follows the libel.] 

That he was Coroner for the Verge of the King'*s Palace, at 
St. JamesX in the month of June 1810, before whom the in- 
quest on the body of Joseph Sellis, referred to in the aforesaid 
passages extracted from the said book or publication, was held, 
and that it is not true, as stated in the aforesaid passages, that 
Lord EUenborough undertook to manage the affair by arrang- 
ing the proceedings upon the said inquest, or that every witness, 
or as defendant believes any witness, was previously examined 
by the said Lord EUenborough, or that the first jury, for the 
reasons in the aforesaid passages alleged, or for any other rea- 
sons, refused to return a verdict, in consequence of whicli they 
were dismissed, and a second jury summoned and impannelled, 
to whom severally a special messenger had been sent, requesting 
their attendance, and each one of whom was directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the Court or Government. 

That it is not true that any person was omitted as a witness 
whose evidence was known, or could be suspected to be material ; 
but on the contrary, that when the death of the said Joseph Selljs 
was notified to him, he, as such Coroner as aforesaid, was re- 
quired to hold an inquest on the body of said Joseph Sellis, and 
that it being required by a statute passed in the 23rd Henry 
VIII. chap. 12, that in case of death happening in any of the 
King's palaces or houses, where his Majesty should then hap- 
pen to be, and in respect of which death, an inquest should be 
necessary, the jury on such inquest should be composed of 
twelve or more of the yeoman officers of the King'^s household, 
to be returned in the manner therein particularly mentioned; he, 
deponent, in the first instance, issued, as such Coroner as afore- 
said, an order that a jury should be summoned, composed of the 
said yeoman officers of the King's household, pursuant to the 
directions of said statute ; but deponent believing it to be im- 
portant, that the cause and circumstances of the death of the 
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said Joseph Sellis should be investigated in the most public and 
impartial manner, took upon himself the responsibility of not 
complying with the strict letter of such statute as aforesaid, 
and countermanded the first order as aforesaid for summoning 
such jury in conformity to the said statute, and instead thereof 
directed a jury to be summoned, consisting of persons not being 
yeoman officers of the King^s household, but living at a dis- 
tance from, and totally unconnected with, the Palace of Saint 
James'^s. 

That thereupon his agent, as deponent has been informed and 
believes, took the summoning officer to Francis Place, of Charing 
Cross, man's mercer, and that the said Francis Place then men- 
tioned to the agent of deponent the names of many persons fit 
and eligible to compose such jury, and out of such persons so 
summoned by the officer as aforesaid, an impartial jury was 
formed, of which jury the said Francis Place was foreman; and 
deponent saith, that before such jury, so summoned and duly 
sworn, he, as Coroner, proceeded, on the 1st of June 1810, to 
hold an inquest on the body of the said Joseph Sellis. 

That the court, which, under other circumstances, would have 
been a close one, he, deponent, directed to be thrown open to 
^he public and to all persons without distinction, and deponent 
believes that the same was done, and all persons, without dis-* 
tinction, were admitted into such court, amongst whom were 
several reporters for the newspapers, who attended for the pur- 
pose of taking and did take notes of the proceedings and of the 
depositions of the witnesses examined upon such inquest. 

That at the commencement of the said inquest, the several 
informations, on oath, of the principal witnesses taken on that 
and the preceding day, by John Read, Esq. the then chief ma- 
gistrate of the police, were read over, and handed to the said 
jury, to enable them the better to examine such witnesses re- 
spectively, and such witnesses were respectively re-sworn before 
deponent, as Coroner, and permitted to make any addition to 
their evidence given before the magistrate as aforesaid, and that 
each and every of such witnesses had full opportunities of marking 
any additions to such testimony which they thought proper. 

That all the circumstances of the case, as far as they could be 
collected, were carefully and impartially scrutinized by the said 
jury, and that all the evidence which could be collected wasbrought 
forward, and that every person was called before the said jury, and 
examined as a witness, and no person was omitted to be so called 
and examined who would have been, or who it could be supposed 
would have been, a material witness. 

That in the course of the inquiry the said jury proceeded to 
the apartment where the body of the said Joseph Sellis had been 
first discovered, and was then lying, and did then carefully view. 
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dxamine, and inspect the body of the^aid Joseph Sellis, and all 
the other circumstances, deemed by them necessary to be exam-* 
ined into and ascertained^ in any way touching the death of the 
said Joseph Sellis. 

That deponent locked the doors of the apartment, in which the 
body of the said Joseph Sellis was foundf, and did not permit 
the state or position of the said body to be disturbed, from the 
first discovery of such body in the aforesaid apartment, until the 
same was inspected by the said jury. 

That on the conclusion of the investigation the said jury im^ 
mediately and unanimously returned a verdict that the said Jo- 
seph Sellis, voluntarily and feloniously, as a felo de se^ murdered 
himself. 

That the proceedings upon the said inquest were in all re- 
spects regular, except as to the jury not consisting of the yeomen 
officers of the King's household, and that such proceedings were 
throughout conducted in the most fair, open, and impartial man- 
ner, and that the verdict so found by the jury as aforesaid, was a 
just, tru^ and honest verdict, and that there is not the smallest 
ground for supposing or alleging any thing to the contrary 
thereof. 

[There were also the affidavits of John George Sutton, and 
James Hack well, proving the publication of the book by the de- 
fendant.] 

On the 1st of May, 1832, Mr. Wakefield showed cause against 
the rule, upon the following affidavit of the defendant. 

** Josiah Phillips, of No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, in the 
county of Middlesex, printer, maketh o^th and saith, That he 
is the printer and publisher of a certain book called, the ^ Au- 
thentic Records of the Court of England for the last Seventy 
Years,' and that since the obtaining of a rule nm, at the instance 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, for a criminal 
information against this deponent, he has been informed, by the 
affidavits filed, that certain parts of the subject matter of the said 
book, from page 93 to 105, are alleged to have been false and 
libellous. And deponent saith, that he had no means of knowing 
that such information was false at the time of the insertion of the 
said alleged libel, this deponent being quite inexperienced in the 
nature of publications involving questions of libel, and that he 
is not more than twenty-two years of age ; but, on the contrary, 
this deponent believed that the circumstances stated in the work 
as having happened at the period above mentioned, did, in 
reality happen, and published them as matter of history, and con- 
sidered them fair subjects of strictures and animadversions as 
such. And this deponent saith, that the deposition set out at 
page 100 of the said book, as purporting to have been made by 
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a person formerly in the service of the Duke of Cumberland, and 
which contained the substance of the charges complained of by 
the prosecutor, was given to this deponent for the purpose of 

Eublicatiou, and since returned by him, this deponent ; and that 
e has every reason to believe that the deposition was made to 
elicit the truth, and that the name of such deponent is 
Jew, who is at present in the service of his Majesty the king of 
Belgium, and is living at Belgium, beyond the jurisdiction of 
this honourable Court ; and this deponent is therefore deprived of 
the assistance of the deposition of the said Jew, in 

showing cause against the rule served upon him. And this de-^ 
ponent further saith, that he is actuated by no hostile feeling 
against his Royal Highness whatever, having never seen him 
personally, or heard of his character, except as connected with 
the transactions of the year 1810, in conjunction with Joseph 
Sellis ; and having referred to various papers of the day, as well 
as small publications for the last eight or nine years, and which 
have been continued in various influential papers and publica- 
tions, at intervals, down to the present time, which papers have 
never been proceeded against, containing many dark insinuations 
on the character of the said royal Duke, tending to charge him 
with the crimes alluded to in the publication in question, of which 
no notice was ever taken by the said royal Duke, or his friends, 
this deponent considered that if any doubt remained in the 
transaction, that they might be cleared up by such further ex- 
planations from such of the jury, or important witnesses, as were 
now living, and which satisfaction this deponent considered the 
public seemed to require, and therefore inserted his report and 
comments on the death of Sellis, as he had previously read and 
heard them from the papers and rumours before mentioned, for 
the purpose of establishing the facts stated, which he received 
from respectable, and, as he believed, credible persons, and which 
he consiaered as connected with the history of the Court of Eng- 
land, in order to elicit further and more satisfactory information 
as to their truth or falsehood, and not for the purpose of malig- 
nantly slandering the character or wounding the feelings of the 
royal prosecutor. 

Mr. Wakefield spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, it will be in the recollection of the Court, that when 
Sir Charles Wetherell moved for this rule, a libel, consisting of 
a publication, relating to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, was read to the Court, and I will not therefore detain 
it now with reading it again, as I shall have to confine myself 
principally to remarking upon one of the affidavits upon which 
this rule was obtained — I mean the affidavit of Samuel Thomas 
Adams, the Coroner who held the inquest upon Sellis : and it 
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will be necessary for me to read the whole of that affidavit to the 
Court, in order to remark upon it afterwards. 

[Mr. Wakefield then read the affidavit of the Coroner, Mr, 
Adams. 

My Lord, the first remark that I have to make to the Court 
respecting this affidavit, is grounded upon what I believe I need 
hardly mention, because it is so well known to be the law, that a 
person applying for this extraordinary remedy by means of a 
criminal information, must deny all the charges contained in the 
libel. The rank of the illustrious prosecutor will, of course, 
make no difference in this case ; but in his affidavit, instead of 
finding a complete denial, I find that one of the two points which 
constitute the libel in question is substantiated, instead of con- 
tradicted. I allude to the circumstance of two juries having 
been summoned upon the inquest in question. I do not mean to 
say that that is a justification of this libel; for I, on the con- 
trary, allow that it is a most atrocious libel; but I still say that 
the affidavit is contradictory in itself. It professes that the jury 
were summoned in the most impartial manner, and at the same time 
it informs the Court that two juries were summoned ; and it not 
only gives no reason whatever for departing from the law in that 
respect, but Mr. Adams attempted to slur it over, by saying that 
he slightly departed from the act of parliament, whereas, in 
truth, he went in the very teeth of the act of parliament. He 
summoned persons that were expressly shut out by the act of 
parliament from being jurors upon that occasion ; and it appears 
to me that any person having read the account of the two juries 
upon that occasion — especially such an ignorant person as I be- 
lieve the publisher of this libel to be — might draw an inference 
that there had been some reason, not apparent upon the face of 
the proceedings, for summoning the second jury. 

In the next place, the Coroner describes the manner in which 
he summoned that second jury. He says that he sent the sum- 
moning officer to Mr. Place, of Charing Cross, a mane's mercer. 
It is impossible for your Lordship to know who Mr. Place 
is, but one thing I do know is, that he is no Coroner within 
the verge of the King's palace. Consequently he had no 
right to summon a jury upon that occasion — he had no right 
to furnish a list of persons known to him for the purpose of 
being summoned by the Coroner. The Coroner says it was in 
order that he might have an impartial trial ; but I leave it to 
the Court to say whether he is correct in saying that it was for 
the purpose of having an impartial trial. We have his as- 
sertion that it was for that purpose, but it is by no means 
proved. There are no accompanying circumstances in this case 
to show that it was for the purpose of impartiality, moi;e than 
for the purpose of partiality. I therefore say that he fl^w in the 
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face of the act of parliament, that upon his own showing he has 
substantiated the main charge contained in this affidavit^ that 
there were two inquests, and it is a circumstance apparently that 
throws great discredit upon his affidavit upon the whole. 

He mentions also, that the act of parliament is the 23rd of 
Henry the Eighth, whereas in fact it is the 33rd. It is a 
trifling mistake, but it tends to show the looseness with which 
this gentleman was in the habit of performing the duties of his 
office ; and then, after he has discovered the act of parliament, 
he flies in the very teeth of it. I say that one of the main 
charges in the libel is that two juries were summoned, and this is 
attempted to be rebutted by saying that summonses were drawn 
up for two juries, but those for the first jury never were issued. 

The Coroner says, that wishing to proceed in the most public 
and impartial manner, he sent a messenger to Francis Place, and 
so on, and he gives as the reason for not summoning the first 
jury, that the act directed him to summon the yeoman officers. 
Now I do not know whether any such persons existed or not at 
that time ; perhaps not. But at all events, I submit that he 
had no business to send to Mr. Place ; and then, as upon his 
showing Mr. Place was cognizant of the whole proceedings, I 
submit to the Court whether it will not require the affidavit of 
Mr. Place corroborating the evidence of the Coroner ; because it 
is clear from his evidence, that he is a person capable of com- 
mitting gross errors ; and therefore, I think it will not be too 
much to say, that Mr. Place, who was the real honafde Coroner 
upon that occasion, ought to make an affidavit corroborating 
this statement of the Coroner. I will not detain the Court by 
any further remarks upon the subject of the inquest, although I 
think it would not be difficult to show that it was one that 
might be quashed. That if for instance any personal goods had 
belonged to Sellis, and if that question had been tried under an 
extent from the Exchequer, it might have been quashed ; and I 
doubt whether it might not be quashed even at the present day. 
I am not sure whether the Coroner might not have been pro- 
ceeded against for a breach of duty upon this occasion, so that 
he would have to change places with my client. And this shows 
that considerable doubt is to be thrown upon all that comes 
from Mr. Adams, and it is for that reason I say that Mr. 
Place's affidavit ought to be forthcoming. 

There is another point I think it right to mention, and that 
is, I believe the service to have been illegal upon another 
ground. The Act of Parliament of Henry the Eighth, says, 
that the jury shall be summoned in such cases from the verge 
of the Court, and it then goes on to point out the verge of the 
Court, and it points out the extent of the verge of the Court. 
That applied to the verge of the Court while the Court was sit- 
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titig at Whitehall. Now in this case the Court was sitting at St. 
James'^s, and it is quite clear that the same verge cannot be 
good for Whitehall and for St. James's. 

I have now done with my remarks upon the so called jury 
which was held upon this occasion, but which I shall take the 
liberty of calling Mr. Place's junta, or assembly of indifferent 
persons ; for it is clear that they were not legally assembled upon 
that occasion, and they could not proceed legally to hold an 
inquest upon the body of Sellis; and I shall now proceed 
to address myself upon the general reasons why this application 
should not be granted, and in doing so, I will refer your Lord- 
ship to the case of the King against Robinson in 1 Blackstone, 
page 541, where Lord Mansfield details the reasons for granting 
a criminal information. The first reason is, the merits of the per- 
son applying. The second, the time of application. Third, the 
suspicious state of the case eoo evidentid rei^ and Fourth, the 
consequences of granting the information. Now, as to the time 
of application, I am not quite sure whether I am correct in 
taking that to refer to the time elapsed from the occurrence 
which gave rise to the libel against which the criminal informa- 
tion is demanded, or whether it merely applies to the time of 
publication of the libel. I should say that both circumstances 
ought to be taken into consideration in a case of so grave a 
nature as this, where the gravamen of the charge against the 
defendant is, that he is raking up old stories which had been 
long buried, which, if revived, will tend to very serious and 
injurious consequences. I think that twenty- two years since this 
occurrence took place ought to be taken into consideration by 
the Court, in permitting the prosecutor to drag before the 
public that which cannot tend to do the public any good, but 
which may cause very serious evil. 

I have an afiidavit on the part of the defendant, which I may 
as well perhaps read to the Court before I remark upon it. 

[Mr. Wakefield here read the defendant's affidavit. | 

My Lord, I think that when one takes into consideration, 
the youth and the ignorance of this defendant, one may natu- 
rally suppose that after having read the publications to which he 
alludes in his affidavit, and coupled with the stories which were 
afloat as to this inquest, arising from the illegal conduct of the 
Coroner, in holding that inquest ; he may be pardoned for hav^ 
ing supposed that there was some truth in - the story that was 
put forth. But I would not show cause against this rule upon 
that ground alone, for I consider that the Court would hardly 
suppose that the circumstances of the case as stated by Sir 
Charles Wetherell, when he applied for it, have been fully made 
out without the afiidavit of Mr. Place, who acted as Coroner 
upon the inquest; but I also think that the Court will take 
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into consideration the consequences th#t are likely to ensue 
from granting this information. The consequences which ought 
to flow from such a measure on the part of the Court, are 
the suppression of the libel, the extinction of the slanderous 
matter, and the punishment of the offender ; the last will pro- 
bably he accomplished if the defendant be found guilty at the 
trial, as far as he is concerned, although I ought to mention that 
he is not the real offender upon this occasion ; that the real 
offender is in the back ground, that this man is, I believe, a maa 
of straw, at least I am told so, and I have no reason to believe 
the contrary. The other two consequences, however, will not so 
easily be accomplished. The libel can be seized, but it may be 
copied into all the newspapers throughout the kingdom in the 
report of the trial. It may be commented upon, and recopied 
again and again. There is no limit in this respect. 

Then, as to the extinction of the slander, the power of man 
cannot accomplish that, except in one way, by showing it is 
false. Any other mode of attempting to do so will have a con- 
trary effect. It will spread the slander where it was never known 
before. It will excite discussion of all sorts and kind«, instead 
of preventing it. The illustrious prosecutor should remember 
that though he may stop the printing presses, he cannot stop the 
tongues or the ears of Englishmen. Another inundation of ob- 
scenity would be the consequence of a trial like this, an inunda- 
tion similar to that which once took place, to the detriment of 
every thing that was decent and respectable. I allude to the 
Queen's trial. A generation has passed away since the unfortu- 
nate occurrence which gave rise to the present application. If 
this defendant should be brought to trial, what will be the conse- 
quences? Every child in England will be informed that these 
terrible charges were brought against the illustrious Duke; but 
will they also be told that these charges were shown to be foul 
and atrocious calumnies? They cannot be told so, for they have 
never been shown to be so ; the present proceeding has no ten- 
dency to show them to be so. His Royal Highness, it is true, 
has contradicted them upon oath, solemnly recorded, and stated 
that they are false. I trust his counsel will think that he might 
with a due regard to his dignity stop here, because he has satis- 
fied his own feelings ; and his honour as a gentleman must be 
satisfied, for he has denied the charges ; and as they cannot be 
in issue at the trial nothing could be gained in that respect, 
therefore his honour as a gentleman must be satisfied. His re- 
putation as a prince stands as untarnished as it ever did ; fur- 
ther proceedings on his part can do nothing but harm. I say 
this, being anxious for tne protection of his fame ; I say it not 
because I believe this libel is founded on fact ; on the contrary, I 
contend that the fouler, the more atrocious, the more damnable 
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the Ube], fihe greater is the reason why Hk Royal Highness 
should not be allowed to proceed further in the matter, unless 
by a process which would put the truth or falsehood of the 
charges in the libel in issue. Let him bring his action for da- 
mages ; let him do any thing but persist in an odious mode of 
prosecution. If he should persist, he will, instead of bettering 
his reputation, do it infinite injury. He will affront sobriety, de- 
cency, and respectability, as was done in the case of the Queen's 
trial. Misjudging friends may have advised him to adopt this 
course, but it will most surely expose him to the taunts of 
other friends, possessed of more discretion, to general derision 
and to the triumphant scorn of his enemies. 

Sir Charles Wetherell, in reply. — My Lord, in this 
case I am under the necessity of troubling your Lordships 
very j«hortly in answering some observations which have fallen 
from my learned friend, which it is impossible for me not to 
notice. 

Lord Tej^terden. — The Court are of opinion that there has 
been nothing offered, that can induce the Court not to grant the 
rule, and therefore the rule must be made absolute according 
to the usual practice of the Court. As to any thing that has 
been said with respect to the summoning of the jury, that is a 
matter with which His Royal Highness could not have any 
thing to do. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — I particularly allude to some 
remarks, which my learned friend has made. He is counsel for 
Mr. Phillips — I am counsel for the Duke of Cumberland. He 
has said, that these proceedings cannot go on consistently with 
the dignity of His Royal Highness'*s character : I say, that if His 
Royal Highness hesitated for one moment to go on with them, 
he would violate every principle that belongs to him as a man of 
honour^ as a prince of the royal house of Brunswick, and as a 
Briton ; but my learned friend says, that his dignity requires that 
he should not go on with this prosecution. I ^y, that his dignity 
requires that he should go on with it. When my learned friend 
says, that degradation will be the consequence of his going on with 
it, I say, degradation will be the consequence of not going on 
with it. My learned friend says, that bringing this case to trial will 
only stimulate the finger of scorn, of scandal, and of reproach — 
that it will open the tongue of malignity, and awaken and excite 
a disposition to cast contumely and reproach upon His Royal 
Highness. But, my Lord, I do not believe what my learned 
friend seems to believe, of the people of England. When a case is 
established, and maintained in truth and in fact, I do not believe 
that any one of the British public will persevere in these atrocious 
and scandalous calumnies, when they have patiently, cautiously, 
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^nd attentively examined the facts upon which this information 
is founded, and the course which, by-and-by, this is to take. 

My learned friend concludes with that, which his ingenuity 
indeed has disguised from being a threat, but which is substan- 
tially a threat against His Royal Highness ; he says, that if he 
dares, as a prince of the House of Brunswick, to come into this 
Court and claim at your Lordship's hands that which the lowest 
of the King's subjects has a right to claim, namely, that his case 
should be fairly and impartially heard, then — that his dignity as 
a prince will be let down, and that he will merit, and consistently 
with his merit will obtain, an accumulated load of calumny, insult, 
and reproach. 

My learned frien4 has said, that it would have been as well if 
this case had been spared ; the counsel for the Duke of Cumber- 
land think differently. I am one of those, in connexion with my 
learned friends sitting near me and another learned friend behinci 
the bar, who have claimed for the Duke of Cumberland, not the 
privilege of a prince of the house of Brunswick — ^for when your 
Lordship sees what this libel is, you will perceive that he would 
have had a right to have called upon the King's secretary of state 
to desire the Attorney General to treat this by way of ex-officio 
information. His Royal Highness's counsel told him not to claim 
his privilege as a prince, as part of that family who are so foully 
libelled in this publication, by requiring the Government to file 
an ex-officio information without affidavit; the counsel for 
the Duke of Cumberland stated to his Royal Highness, that 
he had better treat this as an individual case, and come into 
the Court of King's Bench, pledging his own oath, and 
the oaths of other persons alluded to in this libel,. They 
told him to wave his privilege as a prince, and to claim of the 
administration of the public justice of this Court the same pro- 
tection for his character which belongs to the meanest and the 
lowest of the King's subjects. That course, my Lord, the counsel 
for the Duke of Cumberland advised him to take, and that course 
His Royal Highness has taken. I do not know whether my 
learned friend, the Attorney General, sitting near me, has had 
his attention called to other portions of this octavo volume, 
which are full of the most iniamous and atrocious scandal and 
reproach. 

LofiD Tenterden. — We can know nothing of this volume 
beyond that which you have brought before the Court. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — I have no right to go into that 
part of the case, except for the purpose of examining the pro- 
priety of the accusation which my learned friend has preferred 
against the Duke of Cumberland. 

Lord Tenterden. — I have already intimated to you that the 
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Court see no reason for not doing in this case that which is donp 
in all others ; His Royal Highness having denied upon his oath 
(and that oath is confirmed by other persons) the truth of every 
matter contained in this libel, which could possibly be within his 
own knowledge, there is no attempt made to say that that denial 
is not justified by truth. 

Sir Charles Wetheuell. — I think your Lordship will, 
however, permit me to state, and I think that those who have 
heard what has fallen from my learned friend must also see, that 
under the cover of attempting to show something against making 
this rule absolute, the libel is aggravated. My learned friend 
has attempted to avert this prosecution and the course of justice, 
by insinuating a threat against the Duke of Cumberland. 

Mr. Wakefield. — I beg leave to deny that I meant it at all 
as a threat. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — I did not say that my learned 
friend did so, but the person who put this affidavit into my learned 
friend's hands has had the rashness to superadd to the libel that 
which is equally atrocious in my opinion, namely, a threat, a 
contemptible threat, (for contemptible will that threat be found, 
in the result, to be,) by stating to His Royal Highness that if he 
ventures to proceed in the prosecution of this case for the vindica- 
tion of his own character, he will bring upon himself calumny, 
and reproach, and that therefore he has no right to have, in this 
Court, the same protection, which any of the King's subjects 
have. My Lord, that threat, on behalf of His Royal Highness, 
I treat with ineffable contempt ; and I tell those who have em- 
ployed my learned friend as their counsel, that their threat and 
their intimation will have no more effect in averting the determi- 
nation of the Duke of Cumberland, and those who advise him, 
than it would have had, if the retainers of my learned friend — 
if these men who attempt to threaten — had just recollected that 
courage and spirit is as much the character of his Royal High- 
ness^ as the firmness and the fortitude that have ever belonged to 
any prince of the House of Brunswick. The princes of that 
Jiouse are distinguished for their courage, their high spirit, and 
their magnanimity ; and when they lose these high qualities, they 
will lose one of the main principles upon which their family 
is held upon the throne. I say those who threaten and endeavour 
to intimidate the Duke of Cumberland, or any one of the Princes 
of that House, will find that courage and magnanimity are essen- 
tial properties of that House, and that these heaps of slander, 
and these accumulated sources of venom, libel, and reproach, 
which are attempted to be vomited upon a prince, who comes 
forward as an individual to vindicate his own character, will not 
deter him from bringing these libellers to the bar of this Court, 
and calling upon the laws of the country to visit upon them the 
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isame punishment that any ordinary subject of the King would 
have a right to ask for. 

Lord Tende&den. — The rule is made absolute. 

[Ruk absolute. 

The following Information was filed the \st day of May, 1832. 

That long before the printing and publishing the scandaloud 
and malicious libel herein-after next mentioned, to wit, on the 
31st day of May, in the year of our Lord 1810 an attempt had 
been made to assassinate his Royal Highness Ernest Augus^ 
tus Duke of Cumberland, while in bed, to wit, in his apartments 
in the palace of St. James, to wit, in the county of Middlesex ; 
and that on the same day on which the said attempt was made to 
assassinate his said Royal Highness, as aforesaid, one Joseph 
Sellis, who, during his lifetime, had been, and at the time of ais 
decease was, a servant of his said Royal Highness, was found 
in the bed-room of the said Joseph Sellis, dead, and with his 
throat cut, to wit, in the said Palace of St. James, to wit, in 
the county aforesaid ; and that one Cornelius M'Neale, to wit, on 
the day and year aforesaid, had been, and was a servant of the 
said Duke, and that before the printing and publishing of the 
said scandalous and malicious libel herein-after next mentioned, 
an inquisition had been taken for our late Sovereign Lf(»*d 
George the Third, within the precinct of his Majesty's Palace 
of Whitehall, and the verge thereof, in the county aforesaid, to 
wit, on the 1st day of June, in the 50th year of the reign of 
our late Sovereign George the Third, ana in the year of our 
Lord 1810, before one Samuel Thomas Adams, the then Co- 
roner of our said Lord the said King, for the said precinct and 
verge, on the view of the body of the said Joseph Sellis de- 
ceased, on the oaths of certain jurors, who being duly sworn and 
charged to inquire when, and where, and by what means, the 
said Joseph Sellis came to his death, did, after a careful exami- 
nation on oath of such persons who could give information 
touching the death of the said Joseph Sellis, and of all circum^- 
stances attending the same, upon their oath say, that the said 
Joseph Sellis, on the 31st day of May in the year aforesaid, at 
the precinct and verge aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, volun- 
tarily and feloniously as a/e/o de se murdered himself. 

That such verdict, as aforesaid, of the jurors aforesaid, was a 
just and true verdict, to wit, in the county aforesaid. 

That Josiah Phillips, now or late of Westminster aforesaid, 
in the county aforesaid, printer, being a malicious and evil- 
disposed person, and deceitfully, wickedly, and maliciously 
contriving and intending to scandalize and vilify his said Royal 
Highness the said Duke of Cumberland, and to impute to nis 
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said Royal Highne&s the said Duke of Cumberland the com- 
mission of, or the intention or design of committing, the de- 
testable and abominable crime of sodomy, or $ome other un- 
natural and indecent offence or practice with the said Corne- 
lius M'Neall, and also to impute that he his said Royal High- 
ness had been accessory or privy to the commission of the 
crime of murdering the said Joseph Sellis, and to deprive his 
said Royal Highness of his good name, fame, credit, and re- 
putation, and to bring his said Royal Highness into great 
contempt, scandal, infamy, and disgrace, did, on the 29th day 
of March, in the second year of the reign of our sovereign lord 
William the Fourth, and in the year of our Lord 1832, with 
force and arms at Westminster aforesaid, in the county of Mid« 
dlesex aforesaid, wickedly and maliciously print and publish, 
and cause and procure to be printed and published, in a certain 
book called " The authentic Records of the Court of England 
for the last seventy Years,^ a certain false, scandalous, mali- 
cious and defamatory libel of and concerning his said Royal 
Highness the said Duke of Cumberland, and of and concerning 
the said attempt to assassinate the said Duke, and the death of 
the said Joseph Sellis, and the said inquisition so taken as 
aforesaid ; to the tenor and effect following ; that is to say : 
[here follows the libel before given] to the great damage, 
acandal, disgrace, and infamy of his said Royal Highness the said 
Duke of Cumberland, to the evil and pernicious example of all 
others in like case offending, and against the peace of our said 
Lord the King, his crown and dignity. 

There was a second count in the information the same as the 
first, with the exception of the omission of the averments con- 
tained in the first count. 

Plea, Not Guilty — whereupon issue was joined. 

The trial came on in the Court of King's Bench, Westmin- 
ster, on the 25th of June ]833, before Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man and a special jury. 

Ma. Jelf opened the pleadings, and stated the nature of the 
information. 

Sia Charles Wethebell spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Jury ; 
The subject of your inquiry to-day is the trial of an informa- 
tion, which has been granted by the Court of King's Bench at 
the instance of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
against a person of the name of Josiah Phillips, for a publica- 
tion which is alleged upon this record to be a gross and scanda- 
lous libel upon that illustrious and royal Duke ; and the question 
you will have to try is, whether the allegations set forth in the 
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information are established to your satisfaction. Gentlemen, my 
purpose upon this occasion is to show that the case charged 
against this defendant involves a crime of the highest nature, 
which will be proved beyond all controversy and dispute, and 
consequently that it will be your duty to convict him. 

Gentlemen, before I proceed to state to you in detail the 
peculiar facts and circumstances of the case, I shall take the 
liberty of shortly explaining to you the nature of the proceeding 
which leads to this trial. 

You are perhaps aware that an information filed by the Attor- 
ney General ex officio is not supported by the affidavit of any per- 
son who complains of a libel ; but it is a proceeding which ema- 
nates from and is founded alone upon the authority of the Attor- 
ney General, who has a right, by virtue of his office, in cases 
where he may deem it necessary to exercise his authority, and in 
his own name, to file a criminal information in the Court of King's 
Bench. 

Gentlemen, the information which is now under your con- 
sideration is not of that description, but it is wiiat is called a 
private information at the suit of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
personally, and as a private individual, applies to the Court 
of King's Bench. 

Perhaps it will not be deemed superfluous for me to remind 
you — for upon the present occasion it is in many views material 
for you to bear in mind — that in order to obtain an information 
of this kind, the person who applies to the Court for the rule to 
grant it, must himself make an affidavit, or procure the affidavit 
of other persons to be made, denying the truth of the libellous 
matter which he makes the subject of complaint. The conse- 
quence of this invariable rule of the Court you will have already 
anticipated, namely, that His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, as a ground for applying to the Court of King's 
Bench to grant this information, made himself an affidavit, and 
others were also made, denying, in the strongest and most solemn 
manner, the truth of the atrocious charges against him contained 
in the libel in question. 

You ve aware, also, that in cases of libel there is another 
mode, in which a person whose character is attacked may proceed, 
that is, by an indictment. But I need scarcely remind you, that 
the individual who prosecutes b}' an indictment is not bound to 
swear, that the libellous matter is untrue. There is still another 
mode of redress, by a civil action. But for various, and I think 
the most obvious reasons, it was impossible, in a case of such a 
peculiar description as this, for the illustrious Duke to proceed 
in that manner. 

Now, gentlemen, I have taken the liberty of calling your at- 
tention to these several modes of proceeding, for the purpose of 
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satisfying you, as I doubt not I have done, that His Royal 
Highness has pursued a course most honourable to himself, in 
coming forward in such manner as to bring himself under the 
sacred obligation, preliminary to the granting the information, 
of swearing, as upon his solemn oath he has sworn, that every 
particle of the abominable matters which are imputed to him in 
the publication from whence I am about to read the passages 
complained of, is utterly false, scandalous, and fabricated. 

Gentlemen, another topic I wish also to allude to before I 
proceed to lay before you the immediate subject matter of this 
case, namely, the time when the imputed transactions occurred. 
It was in the year 1810 that a valet or servant of His Royal 
Highness, of the name of Sellis, was found stretched on his bed 
lifeless, with his throat cut, in his room at some distance from the 
royal Duke's apartments in St. James's Palace, and the royal 
Duke was found in his own bed-room, most severely wounded. 
So extraordinary a transaction could not fail to excite all that 
curiosity and attention, and to lead to all that investigation, which 
must naturally belong to it. And you will find, that according 
to the ordinary course of law, the Coroner, within whose Juris- 
diction the case fell, summoned a jury, and the finding of that 
jury was, that Sellis had murdered himself. This took place 
in 1810. 

Gentlemen, this transaction at the time became a subject of a 
great deal of criticism, and of close investigation, independently 
of the legal proceedings before the Coroner. The apartments 
in the palace were thrown open and examined by a great many 
persons. A pamphlet was published, giving the history of the 
whole affair, with an accurate delineation of the apartments. 
Everything, which the nature of such a case requirea, was sub- 
mitted to the eye of public curiosity and scrutiny. 

With respect to the proceedings in the Coroner's Court, he 
made it an open court, and you will find that many persons 
attended it. The subject underwent the fullest, the minutest 
degree of circumstantial investigation, which, in the administra- 
tion of the law of this country, is necessary on so grave an occasion, 
in order fo secure the ends of justice. And the Coroner's jury, 
composed of a very respectable body of persons, summoned from 
the city of Westminster, returned the verdict of felo de se 
against Sellis. 

Gentlemen, you will probably concur with me in the remark, 
that few persons of high station in this country, if they happen to 
belong to any particular party, and are acceptable in some quarters, 
but will fail to be acceptable in others. Those who have their own 
friendships, their own predilections, and who pursue a political 
course entitling them to respect and weight among their own 
immediate friends, will seldom fail to be made the subject of some 
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sort of attack, more or less. I might perhaps go the length of 
saying, that there is no public man so fortunate, as to be entirely 
exempt from some kind of personal attack ; and the mode of car- 
rying it on, is usually to do the most mischief by getting into 
circulation rumours and insinuations, and by so contriving vague 
calumnies, that they cannot be met by positive and distinct 
refutation. By contrivances of this kind suspicions of the most 
foul nature may be thrown round the character of any man, 
and in such a manner, that he may be left entirely defenceless, 
and even without any opportunity of vindication. It has so 
happened in the case of the illustrious individual in questicHi. 
Ever since 1810, upon several occasions rumours have indi- 
rectly been given out, and mysteriously kept up, that Sellis was 
murdered, and that His Royal Highness was the guilty man. 
There has been much dexterity in all this. Some obsciure indi- 
vidual has been set to work, whenever it served the purpose of 
the secret enemies of the Duke, and the calumny has oeen so 
managed, that it has been equally impossible to grapple with 
the expressions and insinuations through which it has been cir- 
culated, as with the secret authors of them. And the libellous 
rumour has at various intervals been revived, whenever malig- 
nity had some purpose to answer. 

Upon one occasion, in a paper called the Independent Whig, 
there were some general passages which the Attorney General of 
the day thought fit to notice. 

Mr. Attorney General Gibbs, in his official character, filed an 
information against the editor. But the insinuations in that 
paper were of a different description from those, to which I shall 
presently call your attention, and had not all the minute state- 
ment, and all that asserted accuracy of circumstances, which 
form the character of the present libel, but were more of a 
general nature. That was an information ex officio^ and not 
upon the application of the Royal Duke, who therefore made no 
affidavit. 

Gentlemen, this was not sufficient to keep under the bad 
feelings of the private enemies of His Royal HighneSvS. He 
still continued to be made a ready victim whenever it suited 
their pleasure to drag him into public notice. At last, the 
publication I hold in my hand made its appearance in March 
1832. The title of it is, " The Authentic Records of the Court 
of England during the last seventy Years." The first page 
exhibits an engraving of the royal arms with a motto; not 
indeed the royal motto, but that moral maxim which we must all 
allow to be sacred, " Magna est Veritas.^ From this we are to 
conclude that in 1810, the truth of the transactions in which his 
Highness is implicated was not investigated ; and that between 
1810 and 1832 the candid anonymous author has been able to 
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detect it. His diligence, accuracy, and investigation, have ena- 
bled him, in the year 1832, to lay before the public a statement 
of facts which had been wilfully suppressed, or mysteriously 
concealed, or improperly perverted, in the year 1810. He per- 
forms a meritorious service in the cause of truth. His invin- 
cible attachment to it impels him to drag into daylight, and to 
hold up to public scorn, an individual, who, by his own stra- 
tagems, assisted by the frauds and the wickedness of the tools and 
instruments employed by him, contrived to elude punishment as 
an atrocious delinquent. 

Gentlemen, I concur in the sacredness of the duty which 
this Lover of Truth assumes. I applaud the conscientious 
motive. I am ready to eulogise it in the strongest language, 
because my sentiments upon that subject would be as elevated 
as those of the anonymous author. I should go along with him 
in saying. Let not ten, or twenty, or thirty years screen a great 
delinquent, because he holds so high a rank in society, but let 
justice be ultimately established. I say with this author, be he 
who he may, the truth will prevail. And I would assist in 
detecting it, though it has so long been surreptitiously kept from 
the public. But the question you have to try is, whether this 
author, who boasts so much of divulging the truth, is really 
applying himself to the performance of this honourable duty, or 
whether this publication is produced from a very opposite 
motive, than which nothing can be more base, namely, that of 
going back to a period of more than twenty years since, for the 
purpose of making statements which he cannot fail to know are 
fabrications and falsehoods, in the hope that the distance of time 
may prevent his own gross misrepresentations from being 
detected. 

Gentlemen, such being the title and professed purpose of the 
book, I shall now proceed to read to you the passages in ques- 
tion : they are of considerable length. And if the examination 
of them must occupy your time, I am certain that your candour 
will excuse it, — nay, that you will think yourselves called upon 
to withhold no time in following up the maxim of the author. 
If, indeed, his principle is the development of truth, thp prin- 
ciple of the illustrious Duke is the same, and I am sure yours 
will be the same. In common, therefore, with this author, we 
shall all of us be engaged in one equal duty. And if we can 
exonerate the character of the royal Duke from a load of 
infamy and reproach, we shall as much rejoice in the success of 
our labours in the prosecution of the truth, as the secret author 
of this publication rejoices in his. 

Gentlemen, the publication in question, as you will soon per- 
ceive, whoever is the author of it, is composed with no small 
degree of art and attention in its arrangement, and in the 
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general form of it. It is obviously the production of some 
person who has bestowed no small pains upon it. And, 
gentlemen, I shall further say, that tne art with which the 
libel itself is contrived is demonstrative of its bitter malig- 
nity. The mode in which it is done, is to pretend to state 
the case, in which the royal Duke is implicated, two ways. 
First, to state the case as it did actually appear before the jury, 
and then to state, that there was an individual, who, if he had 
been called upon as he ought to have been, would have made a 
distinct and positive deposition, and that if he had appeared to 
make that deposition, and it had been submitted to tne jury, it 
would have established a clear case which would have falsified 
the verdict, and have shown that the royal Duke was the 
murderer of Sellis, instead of Sellis being a self-murderer. The 
book then proceeds to state at length the pretended deposition, 
which the individual alluded to would have made, and ought to 
have made, if he had not been prevented, and kept out of the 
way. 

Now, Gentlemen, having thus shortly explained to you the 
mode in which the writer affects to treat the subject, I must 
proceed to read the book ; which will, I fear, take some time ; 
but I shall not read one word more than is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and you will, I am sure, honour me with a minute at- 
tention to it. It goes on thus : " The memorable year 1810 
was ushered in under distressing and unsatisfactory circumstances. 
The Royal Family were divided amongst themselves, and every 
branch seemed to have a separate interest. Under these circum- 
stances, it was not a matter of surprise, that truth was now and 
then elicited. The King was at this time labouring under a 
severe attack of mental aberration ; the situation of the country, 
his children, and his own peculiar sorrows, made impressions 
on his mind of the most grievous description . Alternate gleams 
and clouds succeeded each other. In May a new and indescribable 
sensation was excited by the announcement of an attempt to 
murder His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. It was 
said to have been the result of malice on the part of the Duke's 
valet, named Sellis ; but, as faithful historians, we give the par- 
ticulars of these authenticated facts." 

Now, in the progress of reading, I shall take the liberty to 
pause here and there, for a moment, in order to make a few 
observations. You will have the goodness to remark, that the 
writer professes to be a faithful historian, and to give " authen- 
ticated facts.*" He then goes on — " Early in the morning of 
June 1st, an inquiry was made in the palace (St. James's) for 
the apprehension of certain individuals then presumed to have 
escaped, in consequence of an attempt to commit a most dreadful 
and then unaccountable murder. At an early hour after mid- 
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night the Duke of Cumberland retired for the night to his bed- 
chamber, after his attendant Neale had served the usual drink 
for the night, and had retired. About half-past two o'clock, 
Neale was awakened out of his sleep, by the shrill cries of some 
person in much agony. He hastily arose and proceeded to his 
master^s bed-room ; on entering which, he saw the Duke in an 
apparent quiet attitude, standing in the middle of the room. 
* Neale,' said the Duke * send for Sir Henry Halford — I am 
severely wounded.' His Royal Highness then laid down upon 
the bed, and would not permit any of his wounds to be ex- 
amined until the arrival of Sir Henry Halford. The temper of 
the Duke was too well known to admit of any questions or in- 
quiries ; and as soon as Sir Henry arrived, every person left the 
room. When Sir Henry had finished the examination of the 
royal patient, and prescribed suitable restoratives for his imme- 
diate use, he retired ; and the servant Neale was ushered into 
the Duke's presence. Before we enter into the mystery of this 
disgraceful transaction, it is our imperative duty to announce 
that this Neale was a fellow-servant with Sellis, and that they 
had both been in the service of the Duke for some time.'' 

Gentlemen, the faithful historian then goes on, in the pas- 
sage I am about to read to you, to impute a motive which might 
lead the Duke of Cumberland to be the assassin of Sellis, and 
that motive is stated in these words : — " A short period before . 
this dreadful catastrophe, the Duke had been surprised in an 
improper and unnatural situation with this Neale, by the other 
servant Sellis, and exposure was expected. A brother of the 
Duke had also received accommodation in the same very suitable 
apartments, (the suitable apartments being in italics) and had, 
by that act, disqualified himself from any public expression upon 
the case, or opportunity to punish an aggressor." Then he goes 
on, " We presume that the following statement of the Cumber- 
land stratagem may give energy to the mind, and activity to the 
dieterminate resolution of our fellow countrymen." Now here, 
before I go on with the narrative of thd faithful historian, I must 
request you to pause a little. The charge here made is not a 
vague and obscure, but a direct and explicit charge, that his 
Royal Highness had either committed the abomination of a 
nameless crime, or was about to commit that, or some other 
crime of that nature, and that Sellis, the servant, had detected 
these practices committed, or intended to be committed, between 
the Duke and the other servant Neale, and that the murdeir of 
this man was effected, in order that he might not become a wit- 
ness to prove those abominations against the Royal Duke. This 
is the motive charged by the fait hail historian as the one which 
operated upon him, under such circumstances, to commit the 
murder imputed to him. Not only that, but another illustrious 
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Duke, whose name is not mentioned, is also plainly charged with 
having made use of those suitable apartments for a similar abo- 
minable purpose ; so that a double charge is here made against 
both these illustrious brothers of the Royal Family. 

Gentlemen, such being the imputation, and the purpose which 
might lead, by means of murder, to get rid of a witness, in order 
to prevent exposure — such being the assigned motive for his 
Royal Highness being instigated to effect this bloody act, the 
passage, which I have last read to you imputes to the Duke of 
Cumberland, what is called the Cumberland stratagem — the strar. 
tagem being, that the Duke having either murdered or procured 
the murder of Sellis, should, by the machinery which the faithful 
historian describes, so contrive it that the murdered man might 
appear to be a/e/o de se. 

In order to accomplish this stratagem, the Cumberland stra- 
tagem, a Coroner's inquest was to be cooked up, in which the 
unhappy man, though slain by other hands, should be pronounced 
to be a self-murderer ; undoubtedly a stratagem of that kind 
would be one worthy of a Machiavel in art and imposition. No- 
thing more skilful, and at the same time more base, was ever 
planned and executed by the most base of the human race. Such 
is the sacred truth, the magna Veritas^ which the faithful histo- 
rian lays down as a direct proposition, and undertakes to prove. 

He goes on thus : — ^* We hope our eflforts in the best of causes 
— truth, will be crowned with success, and trust, though we 
may pay the price of liberty, that our testimony will not only 
enrich mankind, but prove an undefinable legacy to every child 
of humanity. The time-serving press has been so very lavish 
in expressions of praise upon royalty, that the very gesture and 
motion of a prince, at least of an acknowledged one, have claimed 
the nicest attention. What does it matter to the poor, half-famished 
multitudes to be told of the colour, shape, or quality of garments 
which never meet their eye, cover the form, or shield them from 
any inclement season ? Nothing at all ! This unmeaning parade 
might have suited the lorig since gone-by ages of heathen dark<- 
ness, but will not do in these days of information. We must 
ask by what is man distinguished from the brute except by 
superior endowments, producing superior actions ? True great- 
ness consists in goodness, dignity of character belongs only to 
the virtuous. How widely different is the present impression 
amongst the great (so called.) They act as it assured that rank 
and title hide all deformities. We, however, must dissent from 
this false impression ; generally speaking, the actions of a king 
or a prince are considered as acts of grace and goodness. Be it 
therefore our task to compare the characters of the great with 
the proper model of true greatness.'* 

Now, gentlemen, after all this philosophical, religious, and 
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moral exordium ; and after alluding to the great principles of 
virtue, which ought to characterize a person who has either the 
good or bad fortune to be born in the rank of royalty, the 
author, to whom we owe so much for unmasking the crimes and 
deformities of princes, for the benefit of the human race at 
large, places himself in immediate contact with the Royal Duke, 
whom he is pleased to select as a special example to be held 
forth for the detestation of mankind. And he goes on thus : — 
** We will now recur to a prince whose name has proved a stain 
upon the kingdom in which he was born. Sensibility and virtue 
were strangers to his breast, while cruelty and the baser passions 
had perfect controul over his imaginations and actions; his 
countenance indeed was an index to his mind, as it is scarcely 
possible that more horrible features could be associated in one 
human being. The brutality of this prince is best proved by 
the apparent ease and indifference, he manifested when he knew 
himself to be universally hated. Being so high in affluence and 
power, he looked down upon mankind as creatures of an inferior 
species, that existed only for his pleasures and purposes, and 
through whose medium his unnatural inclinations might be gra- 
tified. Such was the Duke of Cumberland.'' Here, again, 
gentlemen, you will perceive what I wish you to notice, a re- 
petition of the charge of His Royal Highness being addicted to 
the abominable practices alluded to. 

The writer then proceeds thus : — " Before this period it was 
well known, that this individual had been so loose in his habits, 
and so degenerate in his manner, as to be shunned by all good 
society, except when necessity pressed too hard to be refused. 
On the morning of June 1st, an astounding communication was 
made by the daily papers, that His Royal Highness had been 
surprised in the night, and that his life had been attempted by 
one of his valets named Sellis. Many reports were circulated, 
and the general opinion was, that the Duke was the murderer. 
Of course the high Tory party took no small pains to propagate 
the opposite sentiment. But the former was most generally be- 
lievea from the analogy of attending circumstances. We shall give 
both sides of the question, and leave the unbiassed reader to 
judge for himself." Gentlemen, here again I take the liberty 
of desiring you to attend to the specious mode, in which the libel 
is framed, which I before alluded to. The writer professes to 
give an accurate statement of the case as it stands in favour of 
the Duke, and as it stands against him. Nothing can be more 
attractive of attention, nothing more likely to mislead and to 
raise a belief that an accusation is well grounded, than when the 
accuser tells us he will make a fair statement on both sides of 
the question, from whence the reader may form his own judg- 
nient. 
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In order to do this, the historian proceeds thus: — " The 
first account states, that early after midnight, of May 31st, an 
alarm was given by the Duke to his servants, by his screaming 
aloud, * Murder! murder T That a valet named Neale was the 
first person who heard the Duke cry, and ran to his assistance ; 
he found His Royal Highness bleeding from wounds recently 
inflicted, and saying some person had attempted to murder him. 
Surgical assistance was immediately rendered, the wounds dress- 
ed, and the Royal patient pronounced out of danger. The se- 
veral apartments were searched, and in a room appropriated to 
the use of Sellis, a most awful spectacle presented itself. The 
body of this unfortunate man was lying on the bed, his throat 
cut and life quite extinct. The report went on further to state, 
that it was believed Sellis had intended to murder his master, 
and then to rob him, but finding himself detected by the Duke 
being aroused before he had finished his deadly purpose, he 
hastily retired to his own room where he committed the rash act 
of suicide, to prevent detection and consequent punishment. 
Afterwards the daily accounts spoke of the dreadfully wounded 
state of the Duke, and every expression was used to convey an 
idea of the murderous intentions of the deceased valet, and the 
improbability of the Duke being any blameable party in the 
transaction. The selection of the jury and the chosen evidence, 
produced considerable disgust in many persons who were ac- 
quainted with the more private life and habits of the Duke." 

Now, gentlemen. The author having in the former passage 
charged that the Duke was the murderer, brings forward an 
opposite rumour, that Sellis had made the attack upon the Duke, 
ana that not having succeeded in murdering His Royal High- 
ness, he retired to his own room, and put an end to himself. He 
then produces the statement of Sir Everard Home, an eminent 
medical man who died last year, who had attended his Royal 
Highness, and who drew up the statement soon after the trans- 
action happened. The author of this publication, according to 
his own principle, must, therefore, allow to Sir Everard Homers ac- 
count the weight that properly belongs to it ; for it is remarkable 
in this publication, that though the princes of the royal blood 
and the Chief Justice, and the Coroner, and the jurors, and most 
of the witnesses, are every one of them parties delinquent in this 
scandalous malversation of justice, it does not appear in this pub- 
lication that Sir Everard Home is impeached of inaccuracy — 
almost every other man concerned in these transactions, who does 
not go along with the faithful historian in his conclusions, is 
represented to be a person whose honour, whose conscience, 
whose verity, and whose character, are as much liable to attack 
as that of the Royal Duke himself ; but Sir Everard Home does, 
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according to this historian, seems to escape these imputations, and 
is not charged with making a false representation. 

The statement given by Sir Everard Home is accordingly in 
these words: " A very considerable time after this tragical 
event, Sir Everard Home published the following declaration 
relative to it. Much pains naving been taken to involve in mys- 
tery the murder of Sellis, the late servant of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, I feel it a public duty to record the 
circumstances respecting it, that came within my own observa- 
tion, which I could not do while the propagators of such reports 
were before a public tribunal. I visited the Duke of Cumber- 
land upon his bemg wounded, and found my way from the great 
hall to his apartment by the traces of blood which were left on 
the passages and staircase. I found him on the bed still bleed- 
ing, his shirt deluged with blood, and the coloured drapery 
above the pillow sprinkled with blood from a wounded artery, 
which puts on an appearance that cannot be mistaken by those 
who have seen it. This could not have happened had not the 
head been lying on the pillow when it was wounded. The night 
ribbon, which was wadded, the cap, scalp, and skull, were ob- 
liquely divided, so that the pulsation of the arteries of the brain 
were distinguished. While dressing this and the other wounds, 
report was brought that Sellis was wounded, if not murdered. 
His Royal Highness desired me to go to him, as I had declared 
His Royal Highness out of immediate danger. A second report 
came that Sellis was dead. I went to his apartment, found his 
body lying on his side on the bed, without his coat and neck- 
cloth, the throat cut so effectually, that he could not have sur- 
vived above a minute or two. The length and direction of the 
wound were such as left no doubt of its being given by his own 
hand. Any struggle would have made it irregular ; he had not 
even changed his position ; his hands lay as they do in a person 
who has fainted ; they had no marks of violence upon them ; 
his coat hung upon a chair out of the reach of blood from the 
bed ; the sleeve, from the shoulder to the wrist, was sprinkled 
-with blood quite dry, evidently from a wounded artery, and 
from such kind of sprinkling the arm of the assassin of the Duke 
of Cumberland could not escape. In returning to the Duke, I 
found the doors of all the state apartments had marks of bloody 
fingers on them. The Duke of Cumberland, after being wounded, 
could not have gone any where but to the outer doors and back 
again, since the traces of blood were confined to the passages 
from the one to the other." Such is the statement which the 
faithful historian imputes to Sir Everard Home, and I before 
said it does not appear to me^ as far as he is concerned, to be 
imputed to him that he had made a false statement. 

Gentlemen, such is the statement of Sir Everard, and there 
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are some very important remarks, which it is material for you to 
attend to, as arising out of it Sir Everard tells us, that the 
cap, and the wadding, and the night ribbon, which enveloped the 
head of His Royal Highness, were cut through, and that the 
skull was cut through, so that the pulsation of the arteries was 
visible, " from a wounded artery wnich puts on an appearance 
that cannot be mistaken by those who have seen it." — This is his 
account of the violence of the blow, which, as I understand it, 
actually made an incision through the skull, . a blow which, I 
beg you to remark, no man could possibly inflict on himself^ 
though it is one of the insinuations in the libel that the Duke 
was not hurt at all — that it was all a sham his being wounded — 
a mere pretence for the murder — that the only hurt done to His 
Royal Highness was a mere scratch of the skin. 
Lord Chief Justice. — Only upon the hand. 
SiE Charles Wetherell. — ^Yes, says the faithful historian, 
the Duke of Cumberland never was attacked by one who had 
struck at his head with a sabre: no such thing — he bad a 
finger snatched — scratched by some one — ^perhaps by hims^. 
The supposed attack of the Duke of Cumberland by Sellis is all 
ideal — a part of the stratagem. I would go along with the 
faithful historian in his reasoning, that if a man had only struck 
andther, or scratched his skin, he need not, from an apprehension 
that he should be detected and punished, retire to his bed- 
chamber, and destroy himself, for he could only have been pn>- 
secuted for an assault ; but if the attack was such as to endanger 
life, and the assailant might h€ prosecuted capitally, a motive 
might operate upon his mind, in a state of agitation, i^mpelling 
him to make a victim of himself, in oixler that he might not be- 
come a victim to the law. Assuming that such a serious attack 
was made upon the master by his valet, as would have autho- 
rized a capital conviction, and Sellis was the person who had 
made it, such an alternative might present itself to a guilty 
mind. It is, therefore, very important for us, in this case, to 
look at all the circumstances of it distinctly, and to understand 
how the fact really stands. The practical question is this^-was 
the Duke, or not, so seriously wounded by the man who attadced 
him, be that man who he may, that the assailant mig'ht have 
been tried capitally, though the ultimate purpose was not acco»- 
plished ? If he was, the plain consequence is, that the detected 
assassin would have to die under the hands of the public execu- 
tioner, unless he put an end to himself; and there is nothing 
extraordinary in a suicide under such circumstances; but^ on 
the other hand, if the Duke were not hurt or attacked to 
such a degree as would justify a legal sentence of execution-— if, 
in reality, there were no wounding — no maiming of the person — 
no attack endangering life — no intent to murder— in the idljsence 
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of all these circumstances, it would indeed be most extraordinaiy 
that an assassin should put an end to his own existence. This is 
the sort of logical view of the subject which this fair and candid 
man proposes to lay before the public. Now I will take 
issue with him upon the existence of the fact, one way or the 
other. I will go through the circumstances on both sides ; and 
you wiU, I trust, follow me, and I anticipate that you will come 
to a conclusion as satisfactory as that to which my own mind has 
led me. I invite you to look into the alternative proposed by 
this moral historian, to sift and to examine every thing con- 
nected with it, and then to say whether the conclusion is not this, 
that Sellis, finding himself in the condition of an assassin, who 
could not escape, put an end to himself. 

Now, gentlemen, having read to you Sir Everard Home's 
statement of the severity of the wound, it is obvious that a sabre 
wound inflicted upon His Royal Highnesses skull must have 
proceeded from the hand of a person intending to commit murder, 
or to do violence approaching to it. Another observation is 
equally material. Sir Everard Home says, he saw marks of 
blood upon the drapery above the pillow, as would easily happen 
from the impetus the blood receives when starting from a wound 
of that kind. Now, this is quite decisive, to show that the Duke 
was attacked in his bed. Now, if he was attacked in his bed, 
but was the murderer of Sellis, he must have gone, after this 
wound was inflicted upon him while in his bed, through several 
apartments, into the bed-room of Sellis, and there destroyed him 
by cutting his throat with a razor. Now, I ask, can any fair 
man, who attends to the local and circumstantial description of 
the case, hesitate for a moment ? 

But, gentlemen, pray observe the manner in which Sir Everard 
Home describes the state in which he found Sellis : — " The 
length and direction of the wound were such as left no doubt of 
its being given by his own hand." And he then gives the reason, 
namely^ " any struggle would have made it irregular." But 
this will not satisfy the faithful historian. He insists that the 
Duke, or some one, (and who that some one is, if not the Duke, 
he does not tell us,) had gone into Sellis's bed-room and cut his 
throat. 

Now, gentlemen, this statement, signed by Sir Everard Home, 
is one side of the case. The faithful historian then draws a 
picture on the other side, and he proceeds in these words, — "We 
now present the other side of the picture, not drawn at random, 
nor coloured too highly. Royalty has a profusion of attendants, 
it is at all times able to command obedience to any expressed 
wish, if in the power of the vassal to obtain it. An individual then 
in the household of the Duke, who most probably is now alive, 
(information of which fact might be ascertained by application to 
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the King of Belgium,) was inclined to give his deposition upon 
this subject in the following terms." So that the writer tells 
us, I have finished one side of the case, now I shall show you 
that there was a person, then a servant in the employment of His 
Royal Highness, now in the employment of the King of Belgium, 
who, if he had been examined, and made his intended deposition, 
would have produced a case by which the crimes charged against 
the Duke would have been completely established. 

Loan Chief Justice, — I beg your pardon, he does not say 
that this person is now in the service of the King of Belgium ; 
he says, that whether he is existing or not, might be ascertained 
there. 

Sia Charles Wethebell. — Yes: I see it is so, my Lord. 
I am obliged to your Lordship for setting me right. 

Now, gentlemen, through the medium of that deposition, which 
the writer tells us this individual, formerly in the service of 
the Duke of Cumberland, would have made — from this sup- 
posed statement, you may learn the criminal charge which is 
sought to be made against. the Duke of Cumberland. The 
statement I am about to read is headed by the word " Depo- 
sition." This individual here alluded to is a person of the name 
of Jew, There certainly was a person of that name in the service 
of the Duke at that time. It is also correct that he was after- 
wards a servant in the family of the King of Belgium. Now let 
us see what his intended deposition is. It runs thus : " I was 
in the Duke's household in May 1810, and on the evening of the 
31st, I attended His Royal Highness to the Opera : this was the 
evening previously to Sdlis's death. That night it was my turn 
to undress His Royal Highness. On our arriving at St. James's, 
I found that Sellis had retired for the night, as he had to pre- 
pare his master's apparel, &c., and to accompany him on a 
journey early in the morning. I slept that night in my usual 
room ; but Ncale, another valet to the Duke, slept in an apart- 
ment very slightly divided from that occupied by his said Royal 
Highness. A few days previous to this date I was commanded 
by my master to lay a swe^d upon one of the sofas in his bed- 
chamber, and I did so. After undressing His Royal Highness, 
I retired to bed. I had not long been asleep, when I was dis- 
turbed by Neale, who told me to get up immediately, as my 
master the Duke was nearly murdered. I lost no time, and very 
soon entered His Royal Highness's bed-room. Hia Royal 
Highness was then standing nearly in the middle of the chamber, 
apparently quite cool and composed. His shirt was bloody, and 
he commanded me to fetch Sir Henry Halford, saying, * I am 
severely wounded.' The sword which I had a few days before 
laid upon the sofa, was then lying on the floor, and was very 
bloody. I went with all possible haste for Sir Henry, and 
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soon returned with him. I stood by when the wounds were 
examined, none of which were of a serious nature or appearance; 
that in his hand was the most considerable. During this period, 
which was nearly two hours, neither Neale nor Sellis had l>een in 
the Duke's room, which appeared to me to be a very unaccountable 
circumstance. At lengtn, when all the bustle of dressing the 
wounds (which were very inconsiderable) was over, and the room 
arranged, the Duke said, ^ Call Sellis.** I went to Sellis's door, 
and upon opening it the most hoi'rific scene presented itself. 
Sellis was lying perfectly straight in the bed, the head raised 
up against the head-board, and nearly severed from the body ; 
his hands were lying quite straight on each side of him ; and 
upon examination, I saw him weltering in blood, it having 
covered the under part of the body. He had on his shirt, waist- 
coat, and stockings. The inside of his hands were perfectly clean, 
but on the outside were smears of blood. His watch was han^ng 
up over his head, wound up. His coat was carefully folded in- 
side out, and laid over the back of a chair. A razor, covered 
with blood, was lying at a distance from his body, but too far off 
to have been used by himself, or to have been thrown there by 
him in such a mutilated condition, as it was very apparent death 
must have been immediate after such an act. The wash-basin 
was in the stand, but was half full of bloody water. Upon 
examining Sellis's cravat, it was found to be cut ; the padding 
which he usually wore was covered with silk and quilted ; but, 
what was most remarkable, both the padding and the cravat were 
cut as if some person had made an attempt to cut the throat 
with the cravat on ; then finding the woollen or cotton stuffing to 
impede the razor, took it off, in order the more readily to effect 
the purpose. During the time the Duke's wounds were being 
dressed, the deponent believes Neale was absent, in obedience to 
arrangement, and was employed in laying Sellis's body in the 
form m which it was discovered ; as it was an utter impossibility 
that a self-murderer could have so disposed of himself. De^ 
ponent further observes that Lord Ellenborough undertook to 
manage this affair, by arranging the proceedings for the inquest. 
And also that every witness was previously examined by him 
also. That the first jury being unanimously dissatisfied with 
the evidence adduced, as they were not permitted to see the 
body in an undressed state, positively refused to return a verdict, 
in consequence of which they were dismissed, and a second jury 
summoned and impannellea ; to whom severally a special mes- 
senger had been sent, requesting their attendance ; and each one 
of them was directly or indirectly connected with the Court or 
the Government. That on both inquests the deponent had been 
omitted, and had not been called for to give his evidence, though 
it must have been known, from his personal attendance and situa- 
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tion upon the occasion, that he must necessarily have been a most 
material witness. 

"The second jury soon returned a verdict against Sellis, and his 
body was immediately put into a shell, and conveyed away a cer- 
tain distance for interment. The Duke was privately removed 
from St. Jameses Palace to Carlton House, where his Royal 
Highness manifested an impatience of manner and a perturbed 
state of mind evidently arising from a conscience ill at ease; but 
in a short time he appeared to recover his usual spirits, and being 
hurt but in a very trifling degree, he went out daily in a sedan 
chair to Lord EUenborough's and Sir William Phipps\ although 
the daily journals were lamenting his very bad state of health, 
and also enlarging, with a considerable expression of sorrow, upon 
the magnitude of his wounds, and the great fears entertained for 
his recovery." 

Then he goes on — " The further deposition of this attendant 
is of an important character, and claims particular considera- 
tion. He says, I was applied to by some noblemen shortly 
after this dreadful business, and very strongly did they solicit 
me to make a full disclosure of all the improper transactions to 
which I might have been made a party upon this solemn subject. 
I declined many times, but at length conceded, under a binding 
engagement that I should not be left destitute of comforts or 
abridged of my liberty, and under special engagements to pre- 
serve me from such results I have given my deposition."*' So 
that he tells us that at last some noblemen prevailed upon him to 
make this deposition. — Gentlemen, this is Mr. Phillips's case ; 
this is the criminal case which the faithful historian proposes 
against his Royal Highness, and which he asserts is the real 
truth of the affair. Now I will undertake to demonstrate to you 
that there is literally not one word of truth in any part of this 
alleged deposition. — Gentlemen, the faithful historian may not 
know whether this person is alive ; I rather conjecture he supposes 
him to be dead. But he is mistaken ; I know him to be alive, not 
in Belgium, but now walking in Westminster Hall, outside of the 
Court ; and what is more, I shall presently call him into Court, 
and he will tell jqu that in this long narrative, in this long sup- 
posed deposition, there is not one word of truth from one end of it 
to the other. 

LoKD Chief Justice. — I do not think we can hear him if he is 
called as a witness ; the truth is not put in issue here. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — My Lord, I apprehend that is a 
point which for the present I need not discuss. 

Mr, Wakefield. — There is no danger of his appearing, I 
will undertake to say. I understand Sir Charles Wetherell to 
allude to the witness whose deposition he has been reading. I will 
undeiitake to state that he will not appear. 
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Sir Charles Wktherell. — I will undertake to say, then, 
that he shall appear. 

Lord Chief Justice. — I will undertake to say that he can 
hardly be a witness ; I do not quite agree in your view of the 
nature of the case. Supposing the jury shall be of opinion he 
published this libel, the question of the truth has been before the 
Court already. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — I will not trouble your Lordship 
with an argument, as to the points to which he may be examined. 
There are several cases on this point. 

Lord Chief Justice. — I know what you allude to, as to the 
introductory statement : the second count omits that introductory 
statement. I am of opinion the party has no right to put this in 
issue on such an averment. 

Mr. Pollock. — Your Lordship is aware there are some facts 
which are very material, not only to be stated in the informa- 
tion, but to be proved in evidence before a jury, because a pub- 
lication of this description will have one character under one set of 
circumstances, and a totally different character under another ; 
and it is desirable that the fact, if of the larger kind, should be 
found by the jury, that fact being put into question. 

Lord Chief Justice. — At present I only give my general 
impression. 

Mr. Pollock. — I wish only to state, why some of these facts 
were put into question. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — I do not know who has in- 
structed my learned friend to say that the witness will not 
appear. He has been subpoenaed, I shall call him, and he will 
be tendered by me to the Court for examination. If it shall be 
his Lordship's ultimate judgment, when the point is discussed, 
that he cannot be examined, his non-examination will depend on 
the legal rule only. If his testimony must be rejected, it will 
be by the direction of my Lord Chief Justice, who will, by-and- 
bye, correctly lay down the rule of law for our guidance. At 
present I will only say, that I am ready to go along with the 
faithful historian in attending to the statement of his own 
pretended witness — the alleged maker of the deposition, I 
have read. I will make him my witness, I will examine him 
to every tittle of the matter contained in this spurious nar- 
rative, and will submit it to the jury as far as the law will 
allow. My learned friend, therefore, will permit me to say, 
that whoever told him that Jew will not appear, has told 
him that which is not accurate. Jew will appear — Jew shall 
appear; and it is the Chief Justice alone whose authority shall 
prevent his examination before you. To his Lordship's authority 
we shall bow. If he tells us that the rules of law will not per- 
mit me to examine him on my side, I will then make a present 
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any use of him he can on his side. 

But, gentlemen, whether I can or cannot call Mr. Jew into 
Court as a witness, I must trouble you with a commentary on 
this pretended deposition. Sir Everard Home's narrative I have 
submitted to your attention ; and as I went along, pointed out 
to you the position in which the Duke was, when he was wounded, 
namely, in bed ; the nature and extent of that wound, and that 
it must have been inflicted by a sword, or some sharp instru- 
ment, though Sir Everard does not in express terms state the 
particular instrument. Tliese are all very material points. Now I 
should imagine that the representation of this eminent gentleman 
would stand rather higher in your view, than the supposed nar- 
rative of any other person, until that other person could be 
heard on the subject, that we might see who he is, and what he 
has to say. Gentlemen, the reason why this other person, the 
fictitious deponent, is introduced into the case is, that the faith- 
ful historian thouglit he was dead ; and it is a very convenient 
thing to get the testimony of a dead man, for a deceased witness 
Cometh not when he is called to contradict it. Surely tlie author 
of this book might have inquired a little, whether this man was 
living or dead, before he permitted himself to publish in ewtenao 
this long, precise, and circumstantial deposition put into hia 
mouth. Why did he not go to Belgium and find him, and de- 
sire him to write it out and give his sanction to it by signing it, 
and thus making it hia own ; or by being sworn to it before a 
magistrate. The faithful historian is indeed faithful to his own 
purpose, but not equally faithful to the cause of truth; he 
forgot that his infamous statement might be hurled back upon his 
own head by his own witness. 

Gentlemen, what does he begin with saying ,'' I allude first 
to the nature of the wound, and I request you to weigh his state- 
ment against that of Sir Everard Home, and then to say which you 
will rely upon. The sham deponent represents it to amount to 
nothing at all, for the reason I have before mentioned ; for you 
willrecollectthatit wasapartof the "Cumberland stratagem" to 
manufacture some pretended assault, which might he a motive 
for the man's putting an end to himself, and by that means 
exempt the Duke from the imputation of being the murderer. 

Now, gentlemen, you will have the goodness to collate Sir 
Everard Home with this witness. Sir Everard Home gives you, 
not a general, but a most precise account of the Duke's wounds, 
one of which was so dreadful that the skull was cut through, and 
the pulsation of the arteries of the brain visible. The faithful 
historian says, that this is all pretence. 

Gentlemen, I have before remarked to you, that the Duke's 
wounds could not have been self-inflicted— that is obvious. Then, 
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I ask, who inflicted them ? and you will draw your conclusion. 
Sir Everard Home tells you, the skull was penetrated obliquely. 
Indeed it seems to me a mercy that a part of the skull was not 
actually cut off. But what says the deponent ? Why, he says, 
that he stood by when the wounds were examined, and that they 
were none of them of a serious nature or appearance. Now, 
{gentlemen, which will you believe — the medical man, or the 
faithful historian ? Then he goes on to say, " When all the 
bustle of dressing the wounds (which were very inconsiderable) 
was over, and the room arranged, the Duke said, * Call Sellis ;' 
I went to Sellis'^s door, and, upon opening it, the horrid picture 
described by him presented itself Now, gentlemen, let us see 
bow the case stands with us here, as to the position in which Sellis 
is found, and the nature of his wounds. The witness in Belgium 
—not dead, but who is now within twenty yards of the place in 
which I am speaking — is made to say, that the razor was 
found at such distance from the bed, it could not be placed or 
cast there by a man who had been a self-murderer. Sir Everard 
Home tells you, that it was clear it was an act of self-murder, 
and he gives the most precise and accurate reasons, derived from 
the position of the body, the arms, and the incision into the throat, 
and many other circumstances, for coming to so positive a con- 
clusion ; and amongst them, the regular shape of the incision, 
showing that there could have been no struggle between Sellis 
and any other person, appears to me to be the most demonstrative. 
Such is the assertion and judgment, not of some interested witness, 
but of a medical man of great skill and integrity, and whose 
honour and veracity, as a gentleman, during his life, gave him a 
high place in society. But the faithful historian purposes to con- 
travene this, by the opposite statement which he puts into the 
mouth of a man, who, unless my Lord Chief Justice shall stop 
me, I will, by-and-bye, call, and who shall tell you, from the 
witness-box, that he not only never made it, but never had the 
most distant intention of making it. 

Gentlemen, we must now pass on to another extraordinary 
occurrence, detailed in this modern history. We are told that 
Lord Chief Justice EUenborough took a part in the management 
of the proceedings before the Coroner. If the rule of evidence 
or the nature of this case admitted of it, I cannot conceive a scene 
more shocking and appalling to the feelings of any man, than 
would be exhibited by a person having the nardened audacity to 
come into this Court, and state that the Lord Chief Justice of 
England was a particeps criminia in the " Cumberland stratagem" 
— that he so selected and tampered with the witnesses to be 
called before the inquest — that he so kept back some, and moulded 
others to his purposes — that he so managed the machinery of this 
mock investigation, that the ends of justice should be defeated. 
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that the public should be deluded, and that His Ro^al High- 
ness, as his coadjutor in this infamous conspiracy, should be 
screened from the consequences of his crimes. Gentlemen, such 
testimony in a court of justice would be heard with feelings of 
indignation and disgust at the wretch, who could have the au- 
dacity to perjure himself by this wicked testimony. But all this 
is imputed to a British Chief Justice — to Lord EUenborough — 
a man never surpassed by any one in the purity and correctness 
of his administration of justice — a man incapable of doing any 
thing contrary to the principles and feelings of a lawyer or a 
gentleman, or which would approximate within the most distant 
degree of violating them. I wish that his Lordship could permit 
some one to come into Court, either this pretended deponent, 
or any one else, who would swear that the Lord Chief Justice 
of England was a coadjutor in this alleged " Cumberland con- 
spiracy ;" that he had screened the Royal Duke, by himself aiding 
him in polluting the streams of justice, and by contriving the 
machinery by which the Duke should be protected from the 
effects of his delinquency. But if this infamous falsehood cannot 
be deposed to, I, on the other hand, will exhibit to you the 
singular circumstance of a man who will come into Court, and 
tellyou that he never did make, nor ever meant to make, nor was 
ever asked to make any such deposition, or any statement what^ 
ever, that Lord EUenborough was mixed up in such a nefarious 
transaction. 

Then, gentlemen, we go on to another circumstance. 
The libel says, that the first jury refused to return a ver- 
dict, because they were not permitted to see the body of 
Sellis, and to investigate the locality of the room, and all 
the other circumstances which were indispensable to enable 
them to form a fair conclusion. He says, there were two 
juries — there were not two juries — there was one only. This is 
a gross and unwarrantable falsehood-^a base and scandalous fa- 
brication ; there was but one jury impannelled, and that jury 
never refused to return a verdict ; but the truth is this — by the 
statute of Henry the Eighth, there is a Coroner appointed for the 
verge of the Court; in very small jurisdictions there are Coro- 
uers for universities. Coroners for boroughs, — and all the palaces 
in England have their verges; and where the limit of the Coro- 
ner's jurisdiction is small, it follows that the individuals from 
whom the inquest can be drawn may be but few, and they may 
be supposed to be subject to an influence which may render them 
unfit for the impartial discharge of their duty. The truth of the 
case is, that Mr. Adams, the Coroner, did not select the jury 
from the yeomen officers of the king's household, as the strict 
letter of the statute required; such men being servants of the royal 
household, and under the influence of the Court, might be sup- 
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posed to be disabled from discharging their duty, as jurors, with 
impartiality, though I by no means say this is, or would have 
been the case ; yet persons so selected may be disabled, or may 
be supposed to be disabled, from performing their duty impar- 
tially, who stand in a certain relation to certain persons ; but the 
opposite is the doctrine of libellers. If Mr. Adams had selected 
such a jury of the yeomen officers, the libeller would then perhaps 
have said, that it was a packed jury, consisting of persons, by 
whom the question could not be fairly tried. Gentlemen, I 
have before said, there was no second jury, but the first and only 
jury was impannelled from the city of Westminster. Mr. Adams, 
the Coroner of the Palace, from motives of delicacy I have before 
alluded to, departed from the strict letter of Henry the Eighth. 
The foreman of the jury was Mr. Place, a gentleman of con- 
siderable eminence in his rank of life in the city of West- 
minster. I never heard that the citizens of Westminster were 
not of the most independent character, and you very well know 
that is the character of the individual whom I have named. 
Other gentlemen, of very considerable weight and respectability, 
indiscriminately chosen from the city of Westminster, were as- 
sociated with him, and formed the jury ; and all the jurors were 
entirely independent of, and unconnected with the Court ; a more 
upright and independent set of men could not be collected to- 
gether than those who composed that jury. 

Gentlemen, it is further mentioned in the libel, that before 
this jury this supposed witness. Mr. Jew, for that is his name, 
was not called — that is the only circumstance of truth .contained 
in this pretended deposition, — ^but every person was called whom 
the jury thought necessary to call, and it is quite notorious that 
the return of that jury, that he was a self-murderer, took place 
after the fullest investigation which an impartial and enlightened 
body of men could institute, before they came to that conclusion. 

Gentlemen, having called your attention to these opposite 
statements, I come to the last part of the libel, which sums up 
the following conclusion in these words, — " Now having given a 
simple statement of the facts detailed by this attendant, permit 
us, fellow-countrymen, to solicit you to draw your own inferences 
and conclusions. We do not dfesire to prejudice your minds 
upon the subject, but we will willingly assist you in your in- 
quiry. We therefore submit the following remarks upon the 
deposition. The very unusual request for additional arms in 
the bed-room of a Prince." He says there was a sword lying in 
the room ; I take the fact to be so, and that that was the sword 
which some one used to strike the Duke with ; the libel says it 
was that which some one employed to strike Sellis with, though it 
appears that he was not wounded any where but in the neck ; for 
Sir Everard Home says there was no wound but that which oc- 
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casioned his death. If the historian means that it was meant 
to attack Sellis willi it, it is very singular, for Sir Everaxd 
Home states that there was not a scratch on the body of 
Sellis; the only wound was that on the neck, which occasioned 
his death. Then the next point he comes to is this. " The ab- 
sence of Neale during the whole of the examination of the 
Duke's wounds — yet be gave the alarm. The. situation of the 
body of Sellis rendering it utterly impossible that he had fallen 
by nis own hand." Now I have fully examined Sir Everard 
Home's statement, and collated it with that of this anonymous 
deponent, " the omission of the principal witness (the attendant)" 
— this is the supposed dead man — "upon thejury" — the strange 
difference between the announced and the actual state of the 
Duke's health. I have commented at large upon that ; it was no 
pretence that the Duke was seriously ill, as will be proved to 
you : the reality was, that a providential circumstance alone pre- 
vented his being killed, for undoubtedly the incision descrit>ed 
by Sir Everard Home, cutting through the skull, was such that 
Providence alone interposed to prevent his death. " Sixth and 
lastly, the refusal of a verdict by the first jury, and the very 
ready compliance and concurrence of the second;" — these are 
the six conclusions from the facts which the faithful historian 
deduces, and the ultimate conclusion of the whole is in the&e 
words — " We certainly feel sure, that there was much mystery 
in the affair, and we ought to inquire from whence the mystery 
originated. Had it been the case of a poor man, he must have 
been hung and his body given for dissection, merely upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence! But the son of the reigning monarch has 
by circumstantial evidence only been acquitted." All this nar- 
rative, therefore, is intended to expose that which comes under 
the description of the " Cumberland stratagem ;" the stratagem 
being that Sellis had become a witness against his royal master, 
with reference to a nameless crime I have before alluded to, 
that it became necessary, or that it became expedient, that either 
the Duke or some one acting for the Duke, should put an end to 
the existence of Sellie—that is the proposition which is laid down 
in this statement as the proposition to be established. I have 
read to you the statement — I have read to you what the libeller 
deduces from that statement — I have read to you the particulars 
upon which he grounded the conclusions — the conclusion with 
which he ends, being that the Duke, either by himself or by some 
other for him, was the murderer of Sellis. 

Glentlemen, such being the statement of this ease, you will 
permit me next to call your attention to the nature of the libel 
as alleged in this record, and I shall beg leave to call his Lord- 
ship's attention to that allegation, for the purpose of bringing di- 
rectly to his view the queetion. Whether in the investigation of 
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this case, this supposed deceased deponent, who is now living 
and ready to be examined, if he can by law be so, can or cannot 
consistently with the rules of evidence be examined, I shall ten- 
der him ; if there is an objection made to his being examined, 
I shall leave to my learned friend to make his objection if he 
shall see fit. 

Me. Wakefield— Will you allow me 

Sib Charles Wetheeell. — No, not at present. The de- 
fendant having made this individual the lever through whom 
the faithful historian is to accomplish his object, and he having 
published in this carefully printed book the intended deposition 
of this man, he is the person from whom we should tnink he 
would desire that you should, by-and-bye, hear whether he will 
or will not support the statement he is supposed to have made. 
In the mean time, my Lord, the allegations upon the record 
stand thus. — [Sir Charles here read the first part of the infor- 
mation.] These are the two allegations upon the record, namely, 
that the libel imputes to the Duke the commission, or the inten- 
tion to commit, the abominations to which I have alluded ; and, 
secondly, that in order to prevent detection, he did by himself, 
or by others, effectuate the murder of Sellis. These are the 
two allegations respecting the intention, and purpose, and the 
nature of the libel as alleged upon this record. I have read 
it to you, and commented upon it, I fear, at too great a length ; 
my object, however, has been, and I think you will agree with 
me that it is a proper one in such a case as this, not to omit any 
comment which grows out of the narrative, or throws light upon 
the transaction ; and though your patience may have been largely 
drawn upon, if the object of the investigation is to detect infamous 
and scandalous untruth on the one side, or unparalleled crime on 
the other, (and unparalleled is the crime of His Royal Highness 
if this statement be true ; the magnitude if he be criminal, and the 
baseness of it is beyond description ;) and, on the other hand, 
nothing can exceed the turpitude, the villany, the insolence, and 
the in&mous motive of the man who would raise such a case if 
the charge be not true ; such is the alternative — a detestable 
crime on the one side, a disclosure of which impels the party 
committing it to murder the witness against him — that is 
the alternative on the one hand, and on the other, it is a base 
and foul infliction upon this Kpyal Duke; inflicted because 
he is a Prince, because he is a member of the illustrious royal 
family, because he is one of the court of England, because 
it may answer some sinister purpose of the writer to scanda- 
lize him on any particular occasion ; to use it as a machine to 
terrify him and his relations — to extort from him money, which 
latter object I need not tell you, gentlemen of the jury, is some- 
times the purpose of some faithful historian and some moral in* 
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vestigator of truth, whose investigation is to be rewarded by a 
bribe to suppress that which, though untrue, might be injurious 
to the character he attacks. I care not what the motives of this 
man are ; if you believe the statement I have made, there is not 
a particle of truth in this libel. Look at the motives, and then look 
at the infamy, and I am sure you will see that baseness alone is 
the motive — scandalous and abominable is the agency through 
which it has worked, and the purpose it intends to accomplish. 

Gentlemen, I cannot part with this subject, without making 
some observations upon the nature of the libel, some observations 
upon the character of this illustrious individual, and some obser- 
vations as connected with the public liberties of this country — 
with the liberty of the press, on the one hand, and the liberty of 
every one who lives in this country on the other. I have read 
through this book, many parts of which I have brought forward 
in my argument, to describe the motive of the publication ; and 
I have occupied a great portion of your time, but my object has 
been to abridge rather than dilate beyond that which the neces- 
sity of the case required. We know that there exists in this 
country, and ought to exist, a considerable latitude, not only in 
speaking of the characters of individuals, but in examining into 
them. Innumerable libels of that kind, which are commonly 
called political libels, are cases where, if one cannot find a justi- 
fication, at least one finds some excuse for the conduct of the 
political libeller, or in any act connected with his office, in any 
thing relating to the administration of affairs. There may be, 
and there is, a variety of opinions as to public liberty, public 
measures, and the policy of public men ; where such topics as 
these are under discussion, a man having a strong opinion upon 
one side of a political question may make use of terms towards 
his opponents which are not within legal justification. Yet if 
his motives are sincere, I should not be the man to refuse proper 
allowance for such expressions. But this is not a political attack 
upon the royal Duke, or a free comment on any political point; and 
though tliere is an expression referring to that which is called the 
Tory party, no man of correct feelings would scandalize a man'^s 
character on matter of a personal nature in furtherance of the in- 
terests of the party he belongs to. Gentlemen, I ask you, is 
the character of an individual, as a moral man, as a Christian 
man, to be thus attacked with impunity ? is he to be accused 
of a crime not to be named among Christians ? is he to be held 
up to his friends and acquaintance, and to the world, in this mon- 
strous light, without reason, without foundation, or the shadow 
of foundation in truth ? Is such an attack to go unpunished ? 
are libels such as this to be endured in a Christian country ? is 
there no redress for them ? is this really the state of the British 
law ? is this the condition in which this country ever has been. 
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or ever will be, so long as it continues the name of a country, or 
as a place in which any British man would wish to live ? Is a 
libeller, tyrannically, to have an opportunity whenever he thinks 
fit to bring his victim into a state of public accusation, using it 
whenever convenience may suit, whenever private malice may 
render it his object to attack him ? I say if this outrage upon 
society, and upon the rules which bind society together, be 
allowed ; if the feelings, not merely of this illustrious Prince, 
but the feelings of the partner of his life, of his son, of his bro- 
thers, are to be thus lacerated, and no redress can or will be 
given, then I may say, to borrow the late phrase of a writer, 
" Great Britain is become a beastly nation.*" I am aware that 
there are many cases on which expressions are not to be too 
nicely weighed, used in the unrestrained intercourse which be- 
longs to a refined and moral country, exercising those habits 
through the medium of the press. There are other cases where 
the motive throws about the fact a degree of protection ; but, 
gentlemen, if any one of you can find in this case that these in- 
famous libels have the least foundation in truth, or that there 
was an honourable motive for the publication, then I say you 
may pronounce the verdict of Not guilty. But that is not the ver- 
dict I anticipate. I imagine that you can find no verdict but 
that which snail convince this person, and the world, that such 
libels as these will not go unpunished. 

1 cannot relieve the writer, in the slightest degree, from the 
imputation of personal malice against the illustrious individual. 
Questions of personal merit or demerit of individuals connected 
with public life, may interest the feelings of persons on both 
sides; and expressions may be sometimes used which are not 
perfectly justifiable. A man may, in the passion of the moment, 
be led to say that which, in his cooler moments, he would wish 
he had not said ; but recollecting the date when this was pub- 
lished, and recollecting the nature of the circumstances, I ask, 
what connexion has this libel with any party in the state, or any 
question of political discussion. I should say, that in the case of 
apolitical libel, where you were inquiring into the motive of the 
libeller, the largest measure of indulgence ought, under some 
circumstances, to be given him. That principle, I apprehend, 
cannot be extended to a case of this detestable character. On what 
philosophers may have said, as to whether it is fortunate or un- 
fortunate for a man to be born a prince, I will not now enter. I 
appeal to you, when I say that it is a misfortune to be born a 
pnnce, if that circumstance is to expose him to attacks like this ; 
and I say to you, gentlemen, do not aggravate that misfortune, 
if it be one, oy denying him the justice due to his character, 
because he is a prince ; do not suffer him to be hunted down and 
degraded by every assassin, and every polluted libeller, who may 
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choose to hold him up as a spectacle of public infamy from 
motives of the basest kind. 

Grentlemen, I have, I am afraid, at too great length occupied 
your time in this case. It has been, upon many grounds, a 

Eainful investigation for me to go through. My own feelings 
ave suffered very much, because throughout this case I have 
had imposed upon me the duty of negativing the monstrous 
proposition that this illustrious individual was addicted to the 
nameless abominations alluded to ; and that, in order to secure 
himself from public exposure, he resorted to no less a crime than 
that of murdering the supposed witness to these detestable 
practices ! Gentlemen, in conclusion, I ask you to take this 
book into your hands, and examine the passages I have read to 
you. Do you pare down and soften any expression which 
I may have too strongly used in the course of this dis- 
cussion. Do you throw in any excuse, any vindication which 
you, in your judgment, can possibly give. Do you give to Mr. 
Phillips, the defendant against whom this information is filed — 
do you give him a candid, a religious, a moral, a humane, an 
enlightened, an indulgent consideration of every topic, which can 
take from this publication its infamous character, if you can 
vindicate its infamy ; but I am sure you cannot vindicate it, I 
am sure you will not make yourselves parties to a system of 
attack so tyrannical, that the soil of Great Britain will be un- 
peopled of its inhabitants if it be allowed ; for, in such a soil, 
British men can no longer live, if such a libel as this is permitted 
to go un whipped and unpunished of justice. 



John George Sutton sworn — ^Examined by Mr. Pollock. 

Q. I believe you are a clerk at Mr. Spedding's.? — A. I am. 

Did you at any time apply at the shop in the Strand, for the 
purchase of the book that you have in your hand ? — I did on the 
29th of March 1832. 

Did you see any person in the shop ? — There was a person 
standing in the shop, to whom I applied for the book ; that person 
then turned round, and called Mr. Phillips.. 

On the name of Mr. Phillips being called, did any one come 
forward ? — There did a person answering to that name, who came 
out of an inner room of the shop. 

Did you apply to Mr. Phillips ? — I repeated the same appli- 
cation to him, tnat I wanted the book, naming it. 

What did you ask for ? — The Authentic Records of the Court 
of England. 

Did he hand you a book ? — He gave me the book. I asked 
the price of it ; he replied, one guinea, and which I paid him. 
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Mr. Wakefield.— My Lord, I shall perhaps save the time 
of the Court by admitting the publication. 

Mr. Pollock. — Then you aamit that Mr. Phillips, who was 
then seen, was the defendant in the present action ; we had better 
take it that way. 

Mr. Wakefielp. — Yes. 

Have you in your hand the book that you then purchased ? — • 
I have. 

Mr. Pollock. — Hand it in. [The book was then handed in.] 
We propose, if your Lordship pleases, to read the libel now. 

The Lobd Chief Justice. — Have you a copy of the book.?' 

Mr. Pollock. — ^Yes, my Lord. [Handing it in.] 

Mr. Bellamy. — The book is entitled, my Lord, " Authentic 
Records of the Court of England for the last Seventy Years.*" 
In page 93, my Lord, it begins thus — [Mr. BeUamy then read 
the libel.] 

Sir Benjamin Stephenson sworn — Examined by Mr. Follett. 

Q. I believe you are a general in the Army, Sir Benjamin, 
are you not ? — A. I am. 

Were you in town in the year 1810 ? — I was. 

Do you remember, on the morning of the 31st of May, hear- 
ing of the attack that had been made on the Duke of Cumber- 
land ? — I do. 

Did you, in consequence of that, go to St. James's Palace ? — 
Immediately. 

About what time of the morning was it when you got there ? 
—To the best of my recollection, it must have been between 
eleven and twelve. 

Did you there see the Duke of Cumberland ? — I did, almost 
immediately. 

Where was he when you saw him ? — I believe in his bed, or 
upon his bed. 

Did you observe, at that time, he was wounded, or where he 
was wounded? — I observed he was very severely wounded on 
the head, and I think, to the best of my recollection, both hands. 

I believe that wound in his head has left a severe mark ever 
since ? — That I cannot say. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) — Did you see the wound 
itself.^ — No, I did not; the head was then Dound up. 

Now, with regard to the condition of the room, was there a 
good deal of blood about the Duke's bed-room ? — A great deal 
in many parts of the room ; the bed itself was nearly covered. 

The bed of the Duke ? — The bed on which the Duke then 
was. 

Was there a good deal of blood about the door .^— On the doors 
particularly, and in many other parts of the room. 
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Were there marks of blood on the door? — On one door, and 
indeed, to the best of my recollection, on both the doors, there 
was. 

I believe before you came, the Duke's wounds had been dressed ? 
— Certainly : they were all bound up when I saw him. 

Now, did you afterwards go into the room where the body of 
Sellis was ? — I did. 

How far was that from the Duke''s room, where you found 
him ? — A considerable distance ; for there were, I thmk, to the 
best of my recollection, including the saloon, one, two, three, four 
rooms to go through. 

There were four rooms between ? — Yes, I think so ; one — two 
— ^three — four, rooms to the best of my recollection including 
the very large room — a very long room. It was a very consi- 
derable distance. 

Did you find the body of Sellis there when you got into the 
room ? — I saw it lying on the bed ; he was quite dead and the 
throat cut, and some blood about the room. 

Did you observe whether he had any slippers on, or any 
thing on his feet at the time ? — I particularly remarked that he 
had not. 

Was his cravat on or off.'^ — Off; the head was nearly severed 
from the body. 

You said he had not slippers on ? — Yes, I am pretty certain 
he had neither shoes nor slippers on. 

Do you remember finding the slippers any where? — I 
remember, in a room immediately adjoining the Duke's bed- 
room, there was a long narrow closet, in which there was a 
pair of slippers ; there were some cushions or pillows, I forget 
which ; in short, there was an appearance as if some one had 
made arrangement to lie down — there was a pair of slippers 
which I believe were afterwards found to be Sellis's, the scabbard 
of a sabre, and a pint bottle, three parts or a half filled with water. 

That was in a closet in a room adjoining the Duke's bed- 
room ? — Yes, it was in a closet in an adjoining room. 

How long did you remain there ? — Oh, a considerable time. 

Were you present at the inquest ? — I might have been present; 
to the best of my recollection I was not. 

You were not examined as a witness ? — No ; I was not. 

Sir Wathen Waller, Bart, sworn — Examined by Mr, Jelf\ 
Q. Were you in London on the 31st of May 1810 ? — A, I was. 
Do you recollect the circumstance of His Royal Highness the 

Duke of Cumberland being wounded in his apartments in St. 

James's Palace ? — I saw His Royal Highness some few hours 

after. 

Do you happen to know who was the professional attendant 
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on His Soyal Highness ? — I was not present at the dressing of 
His Royal Highness's wounds at the first, but Sir Everard 
Home and Sir Henry Halford were the medical attendants. 

Is Sir Everard Home dead ? — ^Yes ; to the best of my know* 
ledge he died abroad. 

Do you happen to know whether Sir Henry Halford is at this 
moment labouring under a domestic calamity ? — I believe he is 
at this moment attending the funeral of his Lady into Leices- 
tershire. 

How long after you had heard of His Soyal Highness being 
wounded, was it before you saw him ? — ^A very short time : the 
circumstance, I believe, was briefly this ; I was awoke in the 
morning by my servant knocking at my door with a message 
from a person who was there, begging to know if I was going 
down to Wimbledon to breakfast with 

The Lord Chief Justice. — All this is not materiaL 

Are you able to state in what condition you found His Royal 
Highness when you first saw him ? —I found His Royal Highness 
in bed covered with blood, the room full of a number of people 
whom I did not know. His Royal Highness desired me to get 
the room cleared, which I did ; he then told me the state he was 
in, and requested I would not leave him, which I never did, night 
or day either, except when occasion required. I took my station 
by him until he was quite recovered. 

Did His Royal Highness remain at Saint Jameses Palace ? — 
No, he did not ; by my earnest request he was removed to Carl- 
ton House. 

On what day ? — The same evening ; on the Thursday. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) The wound had been dress- 
ed ? — It had, my Lord, before I arrived ; with great difiiculty 
we got His Royal Highness into a chair, and removed him to 
Carlton House. I walked by the side of the cliair the whole way. 

How long were you in attendance upon His Royal Highness 
at Carlton House.'' — I was not in professional attendance at 
all ; I was only in attendance as a friend ; I remained 
there, I thinks with him, till the 4th of August, on which 
day His Royal Highness went to Windsor, and until that time 
I never slept out of Carlton House, but in an adjoining room to 
His Royal Highness. 

Had you ample opportunities of knowing the nature and ex- 
tent of His Royal Highnesses wounds ? — They were never dress- 
ed without my being present. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — O, you frequently saw them ? — 
Constantly, every day. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) Were they very severe 
wounds ? — So severe, that, as to the wound in the head, I saw 
the pulsation of the arteries of the brain ; and the late King was 
so affected that he fainted away. f 
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(By the Lord Chief Justice.) In your judgment could 
those wounds have been given, without an attempt to assassinate ? 
— It is utterly impossible, for they were severe beyond all de- 
scription, and the suflfering of the Duke afterwards was such, 
as I have not ever seen equalled; it was to that extent that 
I did not dare walk across the room ; if I accidently touched 
the bed-clothes he screamed with agony, and he could not even 
bear the scratching of my pen, when I was writing in the 
room. 

Mr. Samuel Thomas Adams sworn — Examined by Sir Charles 

WetherelL 

Q. Were you Coroner 

The Lord Chief Justice. — There is another averment 
about Neale being a servant of the Duke'^s. 

Mr. Follet. Yes, we shall prove that my Lord. 

Were you Coroner for the verge of Saint Jameses Palace in 
May and June 1810 ? — I was. 

Did you, as Coroner, summon a jury to form an inquest, on 
the death of Sellis, in Saint James's Palace ? — I did. 

Did you summon that jury from the verge of the palace 
or not ? — Not from the verge of the palace ; in the verge of 
the palace, but not of the palace itself. 

You are aware of the statute of Henry VIII. I presume ? — 
Certainly. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — I don't know whether your 
Lordship has that clause of the statute — the third clause is, " In 
all inquisitions on view of persons slain, or hereafter to be slain, 
within any of the King's palaces or houses, or other house or 
houses,'' &;c. &c. 

Now, did you, in point of fact, summon twelve yeomen, ac- 
cording to that description of the statute, or not ? — I did not. 

From what class of persons did you summon the inquest .? — 
I caused it to be summoned from persons unconnected with 
the palace. 

Of the jury which you summoned who was the foreman ? — 
Mr. Francis Place, of Charing Cross. 

He lives at Charing Cross ? — Yes. 

Now I ask you, before you summoned this inquest, of which 
Mr. Place was the foreman, had you summoned a prior inquest ? 
— Certainly not. 

No prior inquest was summoned, only one ? — Only one, of 
which Mr. Place was the foreman. 

I must ask you then another question ; was there any jury 
which refused to give a verdict before this inquest was sum- 
moned, of which Mr. Place was the foreman ? — Certainly not. 

Where was the inquest held ? — At the palace. 

I presume you presided as Coroner? — I did. 
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How many were on the inquest — how many persons?— I 
think sixteen. 

Were there several witnesses examined before the jury? — 
Several. 

Was the room in which the jury sat an open court or not ? 
— ^An open court, and every reporter of the papers who applied 
was admitted. 

Were there other strangers admitted into the room and pre- 
sent during the proceedings of the inquest ? — There were cer- 
tainly, many. 

(By the Lord Chi£f Justice.) It was an open court, and 
any person might come in that pleased ? — Yes. 

In point of fact, were there a good many persons? — Yes, 
many persons. 

Can you give us about the number of strangers and re- 
porters ? — I really cannot ; I think there might be as many as 
fifty or sixty persons. 

From time to time coming in and going out of the room ? 
-^And more than that, I should think. 

You say the reporters of the public press who applied were 
admitted ; in point of fact, were there several of the reporters 
who took notes of what passed ? — Several. 

Several, in point of fact, did take notes of what passed ? — 
Yes. 

•• When the inquest took place, was the Duke himself resi- 
dent in Saint James's or at Carlton House ? — I think he was 
at Carlton House. 

Did the jury examine the Duke's room ?— They did. 

Did they go alone, or did you go with them ? — I went with 
them. 

Did the jury examine Sellis's room ? — They did. 

Did you attend them ? — I did. 

When this examination took place, was Sellis lying upon the 
bed ? — He was. 

What day was it that the inquest was held ? — I cannot charge 
my recollection, but I think it was on the 

The Lord Chief Justice. — The verdict will tell you. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — My Lord, the verdict is miss- 
ing. 

IS the inquest missing, or have you been able to find it ? — 
No, it is not here, I believe. 

You have no possession of it ? — No. 

Is there any place of deposit where verdicts of this sort are 
kept ? — No, there is not. 

1 believe you have changed your residence from time to 
time, have you not ? — Yes, and I have either mislaid them or 
lent them on a former occasion on the prosecution of the Inde- 
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pendent Whig Newspaper ; I have mislaid them, and cannot find 
them. 

But they were in existence when the prosecution against the 
Independent Whig was made ? — Certainly. 

And you have missed them ever since then ? — No, not ever 
since then. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) — In short, you have looked 
for them and cannot find them ? — No ; I made diligent search for 
them, but cannot find them. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — There ought to be a place of 
deposit, but unfortunately there is none for inquests of this sort. 

Now when the jury went into Sellis'*s room, did they examine 
the state of Sellis'sbody ? — Pardon me for one moment ; I think 
I can furnish you with the date — {referring to a paper) —on the 
first of June the inquest was taken and the finding. 

Did they examine the state of Sellis's body } — They examined 
the state of Sellis at the time, and his body. 

Did the jury use, upon that occasion, the attention in examin- 
ing the subject which juries usually do .J' — The most minute ex- 
amination. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) — They carefully examined all 
such persons as could give information, and all the circumstances 
attending it .''—Certainly. 

Did they examine in the same manner the Duke^s apartment? 
— To my belief they did. 

Were there several persons examined before the jury.'*— 
Several. 

Were such persons examined as you, the Coroner, and the 
jury deemed it fit and proper tocall.** — Certainly. 

Was the examination, in your judgment and in that of the 
jury, a full and complete examination ? — Most certainly so. 

Did any of the jury, in your hearing, call for any witness, or 
any subject of examination, which was not produced or laid be- 
fore them ? — They called every person acquainted with the sub- 
ject I made diligent inquiry for the persons acquainted with 
the subject. 

All then that you or the jury thought fit to be examined, were 
<;alled and examined ? — Yes ; were called and examined, and 
none omitted. 

Do you recollect what length of time the examination took, be- 
fore the jury returned their verdict? — I should think about a 
couple of hours, or more. In fact, the case was so extremely 
plain, that the jury did not require me to sum up the evidence 
at all. 

You did not sum up at all } — No. ^ 

Did the jury desire you not to sum up ? — The foreman, with 
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the direction of the jury, desired me not to sum up the evidence ; 
there was no necessity, for they had made up their minds. 

After they expressed that desire, what was the verdict they 
returned ? — Felo de se. 

Did you, as Coroner, duly frame and make the instrument, 
expressing that finding of the jury ? — I did, and I have it here. 

Sib Charles Wetherell. — A copy of it is here, but not the 
original. 

The witness — Not the inquisition ; but I have the copy of the 
burial of the body. Here is the original document of the burial 
of the body, and which inserts the finding of the jury. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) — You have got the fact, I 
suppose, that the jury pronounced it felo de se? — Certainly, my 
Lord, I said so before. 

Francis Place^ Usq, sworn — ^Examined by Mr, Pollock* 

Q. Mr. Place, in the year 181 0, did you live in Charing 
Cross ? — A. I did. 

I believe, since that you have retired from business ? — Yes. 

Were you summoned upon the Coroner's jury assembled to 
inquire into the death of Sellis ? — I was. 

How many persons assembled upon that jury? — Seventeen. 

I believe you have a list of them i* — I have, in my hand, 

From what part of Westminster were they summoned? — What 
was called the verge of the Court. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) — Does your list contain the 
place of residence of all of them ? — They were all from Charing 
Cross, except one, and he was from St. Martin's- lane, the verge 
being supposed to extend to the left-hand side of St. Martin's- 
lane. 

Did they appear to you to have been indifferently selected ? — 
They were selected in the manner in which all inquests within the 
verge were selected, by the marshalman going from No. 1 over 
the small space it occupies, and selecting twenty-four names. 

Were any of them connected with the Court at all ? — Mr. 
Gray, one of them, was grocer to the Duke of Kent ; he was the 
only man that had any connexion in any way with any of the 
Royal Family. 

Do you remember about what time the jury assembled ? — They 
were summoned for two o'clock, and assembled at two, or very 
soon afterwards. 

How soon did the proceedings begin ? — I suppose about three. 

How long did the investigation last ? Till eleven at night. 

How many witnesses were examined ? — Seventeen. 

Were they examined by the Coroner and jury ; or were 
merely their depositions read ? — Some depositions were read, but 
they were only considered by the inquest as matter for informa- 
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tion respecting the circumstances^ and then they were examined 
separately and distinctly by the inquest* They were examined 
at first in the room in whicli the jury sat, and afterwards in the 
room where the facts they deposed to took place. 

So that the jury had an opportunity of comparing their evi- 
dence with the very spot where the facts took place that the wit- 
nesses deposed to ? — Every circumstance that occurred within 
that place, as well those deposed to before them, and those their 
suspicions had led them to inquire into. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) First in the room where the 
jury sat, and afterwards, you say, in the room where the facts 
they deposed to took place ? — In every place in which, by their 
evidence, there appeared to have been any transaction that had 
occurred, and that too in the presence of four reporters from the 
newspapers and two surgeons, the Coroner for the county, who 
sat there, (not in his legal capacity, because he could not,) and 
Mr. Bicknell, the solicitor to the Duke of Cumberland. 

(By Sir Cuaeles Wetherell.) Who were the two surgeons ? 
— Mr. Jackson and Mr. Jones, of the Strand. 

Were there any witnesses examined who had not made any 
depositions ? — Several ; five or six, I think. I can tell you ex- 
actly. I think there were seven — no, six who had made no 
depositions. 

jDo you know before whom the depositions purported to have 
been made ? — The chief magistrate of Bow Street, Mr. Read. 

You have stated that the witnesses were examined, each of 
them in that part of the palace to which his testimony related ? 
—Yes. 

I need hardly ask you, then, did the jury go from place to 
place with the witnesses, so as to have their testimony in each 
place to which their evidence related ? — They did. 

Were you in the bed-room where the Duke of Cumberland 
slept ? — ^Yes. 

In what state was the bed ? — The bed had been re-made; 
there was nothing particular about the bed, excepting that some 
of the hangings had been cut, apparently with the point of a 
very long sabre, which was shown to us as the instrument with 
which they had been cut. 

Were there marks of blood about the bed ? — There were, to- 
wards the head and against the wall, and against a picture ; he 
retreated, as was represented to us, through a door at the side of 
it ; and against the wall, on the left-hand side of that, there was 
spurting of blood about the head of the bed. 

As if from an arterv ? — As if from an artery. 

Were you also in tlie room where SeUis's body was found ? — 
Yes. 

Of course you saw the body ? — Yes ; the room in which Sel- 
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lis's body was laid was a very small roou), with a door at one 
end, which went down three stairs, and a door at the other end ; 
it was so small that not more than four persons could examine 
the body at the same time. I stayed in during the whole of the 
examination ; I examined the wound, lifted up the body, and 
examined the back of it. After all the inquest had seen it once, 
I went round again, and turned it right and left, and there was 
no other wound except the large one in the neck. 

You then, Mr. Place, were there the whole of the time ? — 
The whole of the time. 

Was there any cravat, or wadding, or any thing of that sort 
found cut, as if an attempt had been made to cut the throat be- 
fore the cravat was off? — There was his own cravat, which I 
turned round, and saw there was a slit cut in it, which pene- 
trated the whole of the folds, and the inside fold was tinged with 
blood. 

Did you pass from one apartment (of course you must have 
done so) to the other — ^but did you go into any other place, — for 
instance, the closet, where the slippers were found ?— Yes. 

Did you there examine the witnesses in relation to the finding 
of the slippers ? — We did, and especially the servant maid. 

Did you call for every witness, and for every matter that you 
thought necessary to investigate the truth ? — We did. 

Did you see the sword ? — I did. 

Was it such a sword as would have given such wounds as 
were described ? — Yes, it was a very long, broad sword. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) And the razor? — The 
razor was found, as represented to us, on the left-hand side of the 
body. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) But you found such an in- 
strument ? — Yes ; and we found the man was a left-handed man. 

You were the foreman of the jury ; what was the verdict de- 
livered in ? — Felo de se. 

I believe you did not think it necessary that the Coroner 
should sum up ? — We did not. I looked at my notes, and I 
summed up myself to the jury when we were alone. 

Was that the unanimous verdict of the jury, or were there 
any dissentient persons ? — Fifteen concurred in the verdict ; one 
(Mr. Noble) said he could not concur in the verdict, for although 
he had no doubt the man had cut his own throat, he considered 
no man ever did it whea he was sane. The other, (Mr. King,) 
said he could not make up his mind whether the man was sane 
or insane, and he therefore gave no opinion as to that point. 

They all concurred in the fact ? — All concurred in the fact. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) All concurred in the fact of 
self-destruction, but two doubted the fact of sanity ? — Yes. 
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Joseph Jew called. 
Mr. Wakefield. — My Lord, a great deal has been said 



Sir Charles Wetherell. — Let the gentleman come into 
court. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — He must be called as a witness, 
and you will make your objection when the question is put to 
him. 

Joseph Jew sworn ; examined by Mr. Follett. 

Were you formerly in the service of the Duke of Cumberland ? 

Mr. Wakefield. — My Lord, I don't wish to object 

The Lord Chief Justice. — There can be no objection to his 
being asked whether he was in the service of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

Mr. Wakefield. — My Lord, I was going to say I do not 
object to his being asked any question whatever ; and for this 
reason, because I don't think my duty towards my client is to 
throw any aspersions upon the Duke of Cumberland, or upon 
any body else ; and I am as anxious as any body can be, that 
the whole truth should be brought to light, — if truth there be 
to be brought to light. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — That is speaking in the most 
general terms. I am bound on the part of the public to ad- 
minister justice according to the usual and known principles ; 
and we are not to enter into a discussion of that sort here. 
There are some introductory averments which it is fit to prove, 
and this witness may be exposed to cross-examination. 

Mr. Follett. — No doubt my friend may take that course, 
my Lord. 

You were formerly in the service of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland were you not .'^— Yes. 

Were you in his service at the time the attack was made upon 
him in St. James's Palace.? — Yes. 

Was there at that time a servant of the name of Neale in his 
service ? — Yes. 

What office did you fill to the Duke ? — I was footman. 

I believe, since that, you were in the service of the present 
King of Belgium, were you not ? — Yes. 

You are now living in this country ? — Yes. 

Now, have you seen this book, which purports to contain a 
deposition from an individual in the household of the Duke ? — 
I have seen the book. 

Were the facts that are contained in this deposition ever 
given by you to any body ? — Never. 

Now I ask you whether this deposition contains a true or false 
account of what took place ^ — Fcdse, what is stated there about 
me. 
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Now, for instance^ is it true that you were directed by the 
Duke of Cumberland to lay a sword upon one of the sofas in his 
bed-chamber ? — Never ; I never did lay one. 

Did you see the Duke shortly after he was wounded ? — No, I 
went for the doctor. Sir Henry Halford. 

Who gave you the alarm ? — Why I believe Neale, but I am 
not quite certain, there was so much confusion in the house. 

But you went for Sir Henry Halford, before you saw the 
Duke ?— Yes. 

Did you see the Duke afterwards ? — Yes. 

Where was he when you saw him ? — I saw him at Carlton 
Palace. 

You did not see him till he was at Carlton Palace ? — No. 

Then all this that is stated here of your seeing him at Saint 
James's, and remarking the wounds were not deep, is untrue ? — 
I don't know how deep the wounds were ; I never saw him till 
after they were dressed in Carlton House. 

You did not see him at Saint Jameses Palace at all ? — No. 

I believe it was not your duty to be in the room with the 
Duke of Cumberland ? — No ; I was footman. 

You were not valet? — I was footman, not valet. 

Did you go into the room where Sellis's body was lying ? — 
Yes ; some time after. 

As you did not see the Duke at Saint James's at all, I need 
hardly ask you whether it is true that he told you to call Sellis ? 
— No ; he did not tell me to call Sellis. 

You did not see him at all ? — No. 

What time was it that you were in Sellis's room ; during the 
inquest, or before ? — I cannot tell whether it was before or after, 
it is so long ; it was in the course of the day. 

You say that you never gave any information of this sort ; for 
instance, did you ever state to any one that Lord EUenborough 
had arranged the proceedings for the inquest ? — I never gave 
any deposition to any one, nor ever was asked to give a depo- 
sition. 

(By the Lord Chief Justice.) — You were asked whether you 
ever stated to any one that Lord EUenborough had arranged the 
proceedings for the inquest ? — No. 

I think you were out of the country, were you not, with the 
King of Belgium ? — Yes ; I have been abroaa four times. 

With the King ? — Yes ; not since he has been King ? 

Then you have not been his servant at all since he has been 
King of Belgium?— No ; I left in 1831. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland sworn — ^Examined 

by Sir Charles Wetherell. 
Did your Royal Highness sleep in ypur apartments at Saint 



James's on llie night of the 31 st of May, 1810 ?— 31st May ; yes, 
I did. 

In the course of the night was your Royal Highness awoke bj 
any blow struck upon your forehead, or any other part of your 
person ? — I was awoke by a blow upon iny head. 

Do you recollect about what time of the night it was? — I 
should suppose, as far as I recollect, from circumstances that 
afterwards occurred to me, it must have happened about two or 
three in the morning— about that time. 

Had you been that evening at the opera? — 1 had been the 
evening before at the Ancient Concert. 

And you think the time was about three or four in the mom- 
ing P — Certaioly about that hour, I should think, as far as I can 
calculate, not having had a watch in my hand. 

Will your Royal Highness have the goodness to describe the 
part of the forehead where the blow was struck ? — The blow was 
struck upon this part of the forehead. \Poiiitins to the right aidt 
of (he head.'] I should state, when I was awoke at fir&t> I wai 
in a sort of half sleep ; that I really at first did not conceive it 
was any thing else than like a blow, as if somethiog had just 
tumbled upon my head— that was my first impressioD. 

That was the sensation you first experienced ? — Yes ; but then 
these blows were repeated, and that made me wake. 

Now, was one of these blows, a blow which made any incidon 
on the back of your head ? — yes ; a violent one. 

Will your Royal Highness be so good as to point it out to tlu 
jury ?~\llis Roynl Highness ej>hibited the back of his head It 
ihejurjf.'\ 

Did it produce any effusion of blood ? — An immense eSusJon. 

Were you capable of seeing by what instrument the blow wai 
inflicted P — No ; I had not the least idea ; I could not see that, 
except that the first idea that I had, was that I was attacked by 
somebody, and this calls to my idea the time that it must have 
happened. The bed was placed in a position that there was I 
looking-glass exactly opposite, and through a faint light firom 
the window-shutter I saw a sparkling as from a sword, in the 
glass. That made me first think that I was attacked by a robber^ , 
and that made me make a dash at him. ! 

(By the Lord Chikf Jijstice.) There was no light in jottt 
Royal Highnesses room ? — I think not. 

You say that you then made a dash at him. Did you grapple 
with him P— I grappled with him, and got this sUt in my thumb. 
[Shewing it to his Lordship.] The first blow took, me at die 
thumb; I afterwards got all these cuts. 

Will you have the goodness to (»int those out to the jury P— 
{_Nis Roi/alHigkiiess pointed out the cuts to the Jury.] — 1 tfaiokil 
all I had seventeen wounds. 
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Now, as soon as your Royal Highness experienced this, did 
you call out loud enough for your servants to come? — The 
moment when I had perceived myself attacked, I jumped out of 
bed, and seized the sword, which gave me these cuts. At that 
instant it was impossible for me to know whether I had one or 
more persons in the room. I consequently, knowing the position 
of the room, made for the door ; the room was so constructed, 
that, in order to get to my servant^s room, I was obliged to open 
two doors, one to me, and the other from me ; and in that I got 
that second violent blow that I received here at the back ; I then 
first of all called my servants to me. 

Then the second blow which you have described on the back, 
was given, when you got out of your bed, and was going to the 
door ? — ^Yes, 

At the time when you got up and was out of bed ? — Yes ; but 
the whole time 1 was gomg there, I was receiving blows ; till I 
got into the little passage, I was constantly receiving blows ; and 
afterwards, upon the door, they found the cuts, which luckily 
saved me, from being completely demolished. The sword cut 
into the door, and those I escaped. 

Now, did some of your attendants then come to you ? — My 
servant then came to me ; he was the only person I saw at that 
moment — a man of the name of Neale. 

Did your Royal Highness send for Sir Henry Halford ? — I 
sent for Sir Henry Haliord and Sir Everard Home, the instant 
that I got down stairs to the porter^s. 

Has your Royal Highness applied to Sir Henry Halford to 
attend upon this occasion ? — I applied to Sir Henry Halford, 
who informed me, that on account of a misfortune that had hap- 
pened in his family, it was impossible for him to attend. 

I believe, in the course of tnat day, that your Royal Highness 
was removed to Carlton House ? — I was removed that evening, 
about nine o'^clock, when it was dusk. 

Did this wound continue for some time to produce acute pain 
and irritation upon the frame of your Royal Highness ? — I was 
in a state of agony^ I suppose, trom six weeks to two months ; 
in short, it was not, I believe, till the beginning of August, that 
I was able to leave my house. 

Has your Royal Highness read over the publication which 
forms the subject of this prosecution — the libel ? — O yes- 

The Lord Chief Justice. — I don^t think you can go into 
that. His Royal Highness has made an affidavit upon that 
subject. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — Then, if your Lordship rules^ 
that I have no right to put to the Duke the negative of these 
two acts of criminality imputed to him, I don^ put the question 
if your Lordship so rules. 
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Thk Lord Chief Justice. — I think that that is not at all in 
issue on the present occasion. 

Sir Charles Wetherell.— Then I will take the liberty of 
putting that question to His Royal Highness, and your Lordship 
will have the goodness to tell me that I have no right to put it. 

The Lord Chief Justice.-— I feel it my duty to say that 
that is not at all the present matter of inquiry, and it cannot be 
gone into. 

Did your Royal Highness make an affidavit upon which the 
rule was made absolute for this information ? — I did. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — We need not trouble your Royal 
Highness further. 

[His Royal Highness then retired.] 

Sir Charles Wetherell. — This is the case, my Lord, for 
the prosecution. 

Mr. Wakefield. — May it please your Lordship; 
Gentlemen of the jury, 

1 own that I stand before you in rather a difficult position to- 
day, and the difficulty of that position arises from several causes. 
In the first place, no small cause is the very obscure, or rather 
the no station at all, which I occupy in this Court, from the very 
little time during which I have belonged to the bar. Another 
cause arises from seeing my learned friends, whom I have seen 
here to-day, arranged against me. In this or in any other court, 
none could have been selected more remarkable for their intelli- 
gence, their knowledge, their experience, and their acuteness in 
their profession. I mention these circumstances, because, al- 
though I have not gained a name in my profession, I hope to 
gain a name ; and it might be supposed that I was unaware of 
the difficulties which surround me, if I did not take the liberty 
of adverting to a matter which is purely personal to myself. 

Gentlemen, you have heard the very able and eloquent speech, 
made by my learned friend on this occasion ; and you have 
heard from him a doctrine laid down as to public morals, and as 
io the investigation of truth, in which I beg leave to say that I 
most cordially concur. I concur in every word that was uttered 
by my learned friend on that subject ; and I think that doctrine 
more excellent could not be uttered ; but I would wish you to 
consider whether that position which he took up, namely, the 
position of a prince, which, he said, was one that a philosopher 
would deplore, was not to be aggravated by attacks like those in 
the publication which is now before you. I would ask you to 
consider whether that position does not cut two ways ? because 
if publications like these do give pain, and do aggravate that 
situation which my learned friend has called an unfortunate 
one^ I take it, that the person who takes pains to call public 
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attention to such matters^-to fix the public mind upon that 
which it would otherwise have entirely forgotten, is himself 
greatly to blame for his own indiscretion. Not the same quan- 
tity of blame, of course, can be meted out to him, as to the 
anthor of these publications ; but, when he is complaining of 
, them, he ought to reflect whether he has exercised that sound 
discretion which all men would exercise, in abstaining from re- 
ferring to a subject which might otherwise, and which must 
otherwise, have been buried in complete oblivion. Another 
thing is to be considered. Gentlemen, I take it, that in your 
character of jurors, you have a duty to perform over and above 
that of merely considering whether this publication entitles the 
prosecutor to a verdict or not — you have to consider all the cir- 
cumstances attending the publication. You are judges of the 
law and the fact, according to the words of the act of parliament 
relating to the law of libel; and, in weighing all the facts, axid ' 
all the circumstances which surround this case, I apprehend that 
I am not going beyond the strict truth, when I say, that it is a part 
of your duty to consider, whether prosecutions like these do con- 
duce to the maintenance of that public morality, which was alluded 
to by my learned friend. I cordially agree, as I told you, with 
all he said upon that subject ; but I do consider that a discretion 
which is any thing but sound, has been exercised in bringing this 
matter into court. And I think so, not only as relates to the in- 
dividual prosecutor, but also as relates to the public in general. 
I think, as relates to the individual prosecutor, that it will fail 
in attaining the object for which it was instituted —that these 
proceedings will fail in attaining that object ; and I also think 
that very great evil is likely to result from their discussion, in all 
classes of society. That is my opinion ; but in order that an 
opinion should have any weight, it must be supported by proof 
of some sort or other ; and if I wanted a prooi which can ad- 
mit, I think, of no contravention whatever — if I wanted a proof 
of the evil effects of proceedings like the present* I would just 
call upon you to remember the proceedings during the trial of 
the late Queen Caroline. I would call upon you to consider for 
a moment, and only for a moment, whether those proceedings 
attained the end for which they were instituted. We all know 
that they failed. But that which it is more particularly my 
point is, that they not only failed, but that they did cause very 
great injury to society, by having been instituted at all. They 
caused injury to society, by spreading a knowledge among aU 
classes of people, of follies, and vices, and crimes, and of the 
mode of palliating, justifying, and almost nullifying, in public 
estimation, all those crimes. All these things were spread 
abroad by the publication of the proceedings on that trial. 
Thousands and thousands of persons, who had never heard of 
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those crimes and vices, were infornned of them through the me- 
dium of the press; and thousands will to-morrow recur to that — 
many of them will recur to that which they had entirely for- 
gotten, and thousands of otliers will be informed of tliat of which 
they never before heard. I say that it is your duty, in my 
bumble opinion, gentlemen, to take that point into your cod- 
sideration. 

Now, something was said by my learned friend as to the mode 
in which this prosecution had been conducted. He told you, if I 
understand his argument correctly — and I think I did understand 
it correctly, because he made use of the same argument when the 
rule was made absolute in this business, and it was this — that the 
Duke of Cumberland might have proceeded by many other 
means to endeavour to obtain a remedy for any injury wnich he 
had sustained; but that he thought proper to take the mode 
which he has adopted — tiiat of proceeding by way of criminal 
information ; because it afibrded him an opportunity of putting 
upon record his absolute denial of all the charges imputed to him. 
And I remember well, that my learned friend said, at the time 
of tile rule being made absolute, that His Royal Highness ap- 
peared in this Court as any other private person would appear; 
that he did not take advantage of that exalted rank that belongs 
to him ; but that he appeared here as any private individual. 
And my learned friend boasted of the magnanimity which be 
displayed by taking such a course. Now, gentlemen, 1 own that 
I do not see the truth of that observation, provided that you 
agree with me that there is indiscretion in these proceedings at 
^I — ^provided you agree with me that any public injury can 
follow from them, I cannot see what the magnanimity is of a - 
Royal Duke, employing the greatest talent, the greatest ex- 
perience, and the greatest knowledge at the bar, in order to 
crush an individual who can afford to employ none but the 
humble advocate who now addresses you. I own that it is a 
sort of magnanimity of which I never heard before. I have 

thought that magnanimity was a large, a noble quality that 

it was one which enabled the possessor of it to overlook all 
petty injuries— all minor insults— all attacks upon his character 
which could not be believed. And I would ask you, gentlemen, 
and I will put it to any man who is at all acquaintiS with the 
world — who is at all acquainted with the circle in which His Royal 
Higliness moves — I would put it to my learned friend, because I 
know that his honourable mind would not permit him to give 
me any thing but the most direct answer; and I would join 
issue with him upon that point. I would ask him does he in bis 
conscience believe that His Royal Highness has suffered one tittle 
of injury whatever, from the publication in question ? I own 
that I cannot understand how a person of his exalted rank 
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can suffer by the attack of a man who is almost anonymous ; 
for you will remember, gentlemen, that these proceedings 
are against the printer, they are not against the author — they 
are not against either the head that planned, or the hand that 
wrote this publication; they are merely against the man who 
used the types with which it was printed. How proceeding 
against such a person can benefit him, I cannot understand. 
You heard from my learned friend several observations upon 
the art with which this publication had been concocted, and you 
have also heard a great deal of evidence as to the truth of the 
facts which are stated in that publication. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that I have a right to call upon you 
to throw from your minds, altogether, that evidence, and I ask 
you to do so for this plain reason, — that if the falsehood of all 
these facts had been proved to you to day, and it was impossible 
from the length of time that has elapsed to have done that, but if 
that had been done it has nothing at all to do with the subject — 
the truth has nothing at all to do with the subject, for this rea- 
80Q» because if, on the contrary, I had proved that the state- 
ments in that book were all true, I should have been told never- 
theless it is a libel. Therefore I say, gentlemen, that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander ; and although it is 
His Royal Highness who comes into Court on the present occa- 
sion, I know the character of English jurymen too well not to 
feel persuaded that they will mete out to him the same measure 
of justice as they would give to the meanest peasant. And I 
say, gentlemen, that if I had shown that every syllable which is 
in that publication were true, it is not necessary for me to ad- 
mit it is false, but if I had shown that it is true, I should 
have been told that it was no defence whatever, and therefore 
I want to know how the thing is aggravated, logically and rea- 
sonably speaking — I want to know how the thing is aggravated 
by its Deing shown that it is false. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another point, and only one, with 
which I shall trouble you, and that is just to remember the 
words of the information in this case, and to consider in your 
own minds whether it has been proved to you to-day, that the 
words of that information contain a correct description of the 
charge imputed to the defendant; the words of the informa- 
tion are, that this publication has caused a great damage, scan- 
dal, disgrace and infamy, to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland. Now I don't remember that we have heard one 
single word of evidence tending to prove that assertion. We 
have heard evidence relating to matters, that have nothing at all 
to do with the present prosecution. As far as relates to the doc- 
trine of law of libel, we have heard evidence as to the facts ; but 
it is your duty, gentlemen, to consider what you have to perform 
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rights and privileges to which allusjon was made by my learned 
friend — all those rights and privileges which he said publica- 
tions like this were calculated to invade and destroy ; nay, he 
went even so far as to tell you that if they were permitted to go 
unpunished, that this would become a beastly nation. Yes, 
gentlemen, that may be the case ; but I will also take the liber- 
ty of saying, that if, as jurymen, you do not do your duty in 
expounding the law of libel through your verdict to day, and if 
other jurors should follow your example, the best safeguard of 
liberty will be destroyed, and then, indeed, England would be a 
beastly nation. 

Gentlemen, it is for you to consider, therefore, whether a pub- 
lication like this, which instead of being an artful publication I 
think is one of the least artful— one of the most clumsy — one of 
the weakest publications that ever issued from the press ; if you 
think that such a publication as this, whose merits have been 
magnified, of course you know with what object, by my learned 
friend ; the wrilerof which has been called, or almost called — at 
all events it has been said that he has concocted a great deal of 
learning, philosophy, religion and morality. Why, gentlemen, 
the words are there — the words morality, religion, and so forth, 
are there — but I would ask if you have read the publication, and 
if you have not, I would beg of you just to cast your eyes over 
it, and see whether it is not one of the worst written books that 
ever was published. I consider the whole turn of the thing is 
BO extremely clumsy, that no man could beh'eve it for a moment. 
There is one expression which struck me, in a passage which was 
read by my learned friend, which is characteristic of the style in 
which the thing is written, and will show you the extreme want 
of the power of composition, which whoever wrote it must have 
possessed — the extreme want of a common knowledge of the 
rules of composition. He talks about serving him with bis drink 
for the night : after His Royal Highness had retired to bed he 
was served with his drink for the night. I never heard that peo- 
ple were served with drink for the night, they generally take 
drink before they go to bed. If he had l)een talking about the 
old troubadour, or some story of the Saxons, that might have 
done, but he talks about serving him with his drink for the night, 
and then he talks about an indefinable legacy to every child of 
humanity, and all kinds of nonsense of that description, which 
shows that the thing is one of the very vilest publications in the 
way of composition that ever was printed. So much for all the 
art which my learned friend has attributed to it. So much for 
the inference which I suppose he will draw from it, because I 
take it he would draw this inference, from being artfully written, 
that it was maliciously written. Now, I don't see if the 
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malice is tcr entirely de|)end upon the art displayed in the public 
cation — what quantity of malice there is in it, for art there is none 
•—none whatever. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I shall leave this matter in your hands, 
perfectly persuaded that you will exercise a sounder discretion 
on the subject than what has been shown by the prosecutor on 
the present occasion ; because I am satisfied that you will agree 
with me, that proceedings like these, instead of crushing the pub- 
lication against which they are made, will give increased strength 
to it ; they spread it in holes and comers where it never would 
have arrived at — they therefore defeat their object. They cause 
also other evils to which I have alluded, and I think you will 
a^ee with me that His Royal Highness would have been more 
discreet^ that his advisers would have shown more judgment, if 
they had refrained from instituting this proceeding. His Royal 
Highness may rest assured, that there is one safeguard for the 
character of all men, which all men of good character, when they 
are not misled by a particular sort of indiscretion, like that which 
appears to me to have existed in the present case, generally 
adopt, and that course is to leave their character to take care 
of itself. That is the course which sensible people generally 
adopt, and they generally adopt it with the most perfect success, 
I feel, gentlemen, that you cannot for one moment conceive, that 
the loose, the vague — the childish statements, I had almost said — 
and facts contained in that publication, can for one moment at^ 
tach a slur on the character of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland ; you might as easily believe that a gnat could sting 
through the hiSe of an elephant. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Gentlemen of the jury ; This 
is an information filed against Josiah Phillips, as tne pub- 
lisher of the book in question, for a libel reflecting strongly on 
the person of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 
Whether that person is the author of the work, we do not know, 
but it appears that he is the printer and publisher, or at least the 
publisher, for his name appears in the title-page as the publisher 
of the book. Nothing has been said about his being the author, 
and whether he is the author of that work or not, we have no 
proof before us ; he may or may not be. It is a matter for the 
discretion of those, who feel they are injured by a publication, 
either to require the author to be given up, or to proceed 
against the printer, as they may seem to think fit ; and in cases 
where the matters stated are within the knowledge of the 
party stating them, he ought to have an opportunity of being 
able to prove them, if true. In cases like those, perhaps, it may 
be more discreet to require the printer to give up his autlior, for 
the purpose of proceeding against such party. But that is not 
at dll so in the present case, because there is no person who 
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pretends to know any thiiig upon the subject, kn6f*e than all the 
public know, except with reference to the witness Jew, who 
distinctly disproves that part of the statement into which his 
name has been introduced. The question is, whether you are 
satisfied that this publication reflects on the conduct of the Duke 
of Cumberland — whether it is meant to scandalize and vilify 
His Royal Highness, and to impute to him the commission, 
or the intention, or design, of committing, the detestable aod 
abominable crime which I need not name, or some other un- 
natural or indecent ofience or practice, and to imp^ute that His 
Royal Highness was accessary or privy to the commission of 
the crime of murdering one Joseph Sellis, and to deprive Hi» 
Royal Highness of his good name and fame. 

Now, then, they set out in the information that which they call 
the libel, and which has been read to you. In the first place, it 
says, after a great deal of pomp, " that an indescribable sensation 
was excited by the announcement of an attempt to murder His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. It was said to have 
been the result of malice on the part of the Duke's valet: as 
faithful historians, we give the particulars of these authenticated 
facts.^' So that here is a distinct statement of certain facts, 
which this person, who, whether he composes well or not, writes 
in a book, that has a plausible appearance, and which many per- 
sons would buy ; and which many persons, if the statement 
were left unanswered, would conceive to be of some authority 
on such a point ; and this man thinks proper to publish facts of 
this kind. He says, " Early in the mommgof Jufie the 1st, an 
inauiry was made in the palace for the apprehension of certain 
individuals, then presumed to have escaped, in consequence of an 
attempt to commit a most dreadful, and then unaccountable, 
murder, at an early hour after midnight ;" and then he states 
some particulars of what passed on that point. But then he 
goes on, in language like this : ** Before we enter into the mys- 
tery of this disgraceful transaction, it is our imperative duty to 
announce that this Neale was a fellow servant with Sellis, and 
that they had both been in the service of the Duke for some 
time. A short period before this dreadful catastrophe, the Duke 
had been surprised in an improper and unnatural situation with 
this Neale, by the other servant Sellis, and exposure was ex- 
pected. A brother of the Duke had also received accommoda- 
tion in these same very suitable apartments, and had by that act 
disqualified himself from any public expression upon the case, or 
opportunity to punish an aggressor. We presume the follow- 
ing statements of the Cumberland stratagem may give energy to 
the mind, and activity to the determinate resolution of our fel- 
low-countrymen." And then he goes on to talk about his own 
love of truth, and his wish to give an indefinable legacy to every 
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child of humanity, and some language that I think very well 
warrants the learned counsel for the defendant in his criticisms 
upon this composition ; but then he goes on to say, ** We will 
now recur to a Prince, whose very name has proved a stain upon 
the kingdom in which he was bom ; sensibility and virtue were 
strangers to his heart, while cruelty and the baser passions had 
perfect controul over his imagination and actions ; his counte- 
nance was, indeed, an index to his mind, as it is scarcely possible 
that more horrible features could be associated in one human 
being. The brutality of this Prince is best proved by the appa- 
rent ease and indifference he manifested, when he knew himself to. 
be universally hated : being so high in affluence and power, he 
looked down upon mankind as creatures of an inferior species, 
that existed only for his pleasures and purposes, and through 
whose medium his unnatural inclinations might be gratified. Such 
was the Duke of Cumberland. Before this period, it was well 
known that this individual had been so loose in his habits, and so 
degenerate in his manners.'' Then he gives the particulars of 
some of the reports of this affair ; but you see he introduces it 
to notice by these general terms of gross abuse against His 
Royal Highness ; and then, stating the particulars of the inquiry 
after the death of Sellis, he says, *'Tne selection of the jury, 
and the chosen evidence! produced considerable disgust m 
many persons, who were acquainted with the more private life 
and haoits of the Duke." — Then Sir Everard Home's declaration 
is set forth, which certainly goes a great way to disprove the 
whole of this statement. But then it has been introduced by the 
language you have heard described, reflecting on the cha^- 
racter of His Royal Highness, and then it is followed by 
this extraordinary statement : — " An individual then in the 
service of the Duke, who most probably is now alive, information 
of which fact might be ascertained by application to the King 
of Belgium, was inclined to give his deposition upon this sub- 
ject in the following terms, alleging as his reason the very severe 
pangs of conscience he had endured through the secresy he had 
manifested upon this most serious affair." Then in the book the 
word " deposition" is written as a title by itself, and after that 
follows the supposed statement of that person. And, undoubt- 
edly, whatever want of skill and of art there may be in com- 
posing a book, every body knows that where there is a deposition 
set forth, and that 'is followed by quotations, those persons 
who are not extremely attentive to the particular mode of state* 
ment naturally carry with them the proposition, that that is a 
deposition which actually has been made. Some allusion has 
previously been made to a legal inquiry into that subject ; and 
any body, I think, would suppose that this deposition had some- 
where or other at least been put forward by some body who was 
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acquainted with the nature of these transactions. It now turns 
out, on inquiry, from the person who alone appears to be alluded 
to upon that subject, as having made any statement in relation 
to it, that some of the leading facts imputed to him are utterly 
untrue, to the knowledge of that person who is supposed to have 
deposed to them. I need not trouble you with tne particulars 
of that deposition, but will merely call your attention to the 
manner in which it is set out in this work. And it certainly 
states facts in such a way as to lead to the very contrary con- 
clusion to that which was come to by one of the most careful 
juries that probably ever sat in an investigation of the sort ; and 
I think it may not be improper to add, that according to every 
appearance, a more independent jury never could sit to investi- 
gate any circumstance whatever. This deposition naturally caists 
a very strong reflection on their verdict, inasmuch as it puts 
every thing in such a point of view as to lead, as far as it goes, 
to a conclusion directly opposite to their's, and to make it appear 

Erobable that those facts were true, and that the Duke of Cum- 
erland had put the unfortunate man to death. Whether sane 
or not, is the only doubt the jury seemed to have entertained, for 
instead of the Duke having committed the act, it appears to 
have been the unfortunate man, making the attack upon the 
Duke, and afterwards making an end of himself, from some 
a^tation of feeling very likely involving that fear which was al- 
luded to by the learned counsel for the plaintiff. 

Now, gentlemen^ that is set forth as a deposition ; it had 
every appearance of authenticity and every appearance of having 
been used upon some occasion of that sort. And then that depo- 
sition being set forth, stating the facts in a manner that points to 
such a conclusion as I have adverted to, 1 will take it up as the 
learned counsel for the defendant has submitted it to you, (not 
a just criterion by any means in every case,) but as putting 
it in the most favourable way possible for the defendant who 
stands before you. Supposing, instead of an illustrious mem- 
ber of the royal family, this publication had been issued with 
regard to one of ourselves, or with regard to any individual 
with whom any one of us was acquainted in society, would it 
or not have been impossible for that individual to rest silent 
under such an imputation ? And could any man who lives at all 
in society have escaped some degree of pain, if knowing that 
such facts were said of him, he had declined the opportunity 
of denying them upon oath, and^ proceeding afterwards to bring 
the criminal to justice.? The particular course of proceeding 
that has been adopted here has this peculiarity in it, that the 
person that moves for leave to file a criminal information cannot 
ol>tain it without distinctly swearing to the falsehood of the facts, 
imputed to him ; and the person who makes the charge has the 
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opportunity, in answer to that statement, of denying it upoti 
oath, and of proving any facts which either go )to show that the 
party applying to th^ Court is guilty of the charge that has been 
made against him in the publication, or to show even that there 
can be reasonable doubt, and a probable cause for making the 
imputation, that the party publi^ing such a book has made. It 
could only have been upon no such counter-affidavit being filed, 
that this rule was made absolute according to the view of the 
Court of King's Bench, something more than a year ago, when 
the application was made ; and therefore it comes before you in 
the present stage of the proceedings with the fullest proof that 
these facts were untrue, which are imputed in the publication 
which you are called here to pronounce upon. 

There is another observation which I may perhaps make, which 
is this : that although that mode of clearing the character is in 
many cases quite sufficient, and quite adequate for any purpose, 
yet when crimes of so very black and heinous a die are imputed, 
there is a possibility of some imputation being cast, if the party 
who brings such a person before the Court should not afterwards 
proceed and bring him to justice, that a jury may pronounce 
whether a libel has been published or not ; and that the public, 
if that libel has been published, may have its own general rights 
vindicated by the punishment of the party who has made it. 
There is a possibility of its being said, he that is thus attacked 
has some feelings of reserve. There is or may be some compromise 
he may be wishing to make with the party who has inflicted upon 
him what perhaps you will consider the greatest injury one man 
can inflict upon another, if he does not pursue him afterwards 
through the course in which the present case now stands. How- 
ever, that is not the question for you : the question is, on the part 
of the public, whether you are satisfied that there is a libel pub- 
lished, tending to vilify and to destroy the reputation of the 
person that has been attacked, that person being a member, of 
the illustrious family now reigning over these realms, but certainly 
being placed by this publication in such a condition, that I don't 
think we know a single man in society who could by possibility 
have submitted to such an imputation without bringing the party 
to trial, and carrying that trial to the extremest point to which it 
could be carried. 

I submit this case to you, gentlemen, upon the only point 
that is now before you : namely, is, or is not, this party guilty 
of having published a libel, strongly reflecting upon the cha- 
racter of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. If 
you are of opinion he has, you will say he is guilty ; if that 
appears to you to rest in any reasonable doubt, you will say he is 
not guilty. But you will not take into your consideration any 
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tiews ot what course it may be most expedient to take upon such 
occasions, for the question, aye or no, guilty or not guilty of pub- 
lishing this libel, is the question now submitted to you for your 
consideration. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict of G^ui7(^. 



APPENDIX. 



MINUTE DETAIL 



OP THE ATTEMPT TO 



ASSASSINATE 



HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 



DUKE OF CUMBERLAND: 



AND OP 



THE FACTS, CIRCUMSTANCES, AND TESTIMONIES, 



OF 



NUMEROUS PERSONS RELATING TO THAT EVENT ; 

IN A LETTER TO W. I. ESQ. 

PRF.C£D£D BY THE 

DEPOSITIONS BEFORE THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF THE 

POLICE AND THE CORONER. 



WITH 



A PLAN OF THE DUKE'S APARTMENTS IN ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 



Ai)VERTISEMENT. 



The publisher feels it incumbent upon him to state, that the 
documents contained in this work, viz. a plan of the apartments, 
the depositions, and the account of the coroner^s inquest, are all 
official papers, with which he has been furnished by the proper 
authorities. , 

For the letter, which contains the interesting narrative of this 
horrid transaction, the publisher is highly indebted to a gentle- 
man, through whose kindness he has been favoured with a copy. 
He is also most grateful to the same gentleman for a plan of the 
Duke's apartments, laid down according to the scale annexed, 
together with indications of the respective chambers, to which 
reference is made throughout the letter. Having obtained per- 
mission, the publisher now begs leave to communicate this 
interesting letter to the public: wherein nothing has been 
altered, nothing added or omitted, in matter or expression. It 
goes forth as originally drawn up by the writer, whose opinions 
and observations were founded upon ocular demonstration or 
personal investigation into every fact which he has detailed. 
The perspicuity and ability with which he availed himself of the 
facilities afforded to the public, during several days, will be best 
appreciated by the perusal of his letter, to which, therefore, 
without further observation, the publisher presumes to refer his 
reader. 



MINUTE DETAIL, &c. 



Middlesex. — The Information of his Royal Highness Ernest 

Augustus, Duke 0/ Cumberland, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith, that, before three o'clock this morning), 
being in bed and asleep, he received two blows upon his head, which awoke 
him, and, upon starting up, he received two other blows upon his head, 
which, being accompanied with a hissing noise, it occurred to him that 
some bat had flown against him, being between sleeping and waking, and 
immediately received two other blows ; there was a lamp burning in the 
room, but he did not see any body ; that there was a night table stand-^ 
ing near the bed side, where a letter lay which was covered with blood. 
His Royal Highness says, he then got up and made for the door, which 
opens at the head of the bed ; he lien received a wound upon his right 
thigh with a sabre; he then called out to Neale, his page, and said there 
was a murderer in his room, and, upon returning to his bed^room with 
Neale, he perceived that the door, leading to the yellow room, was wide 
open, which is always locked the last thing when he gets into bed ; a 
naked sword had been dropped, which he supposes must have given the 
wound in his thigh. The man who gave the blows never spoke a word, 
and, upon Neale returning with his Royal Highness, the man had fled 
through to the yellow room which leads into the ball-room, through the 
other yellow room into the armoury, to the summer bed-room through, 
the dressing-room into Sellis's room (the page whom his Royal High- 
ness believes gave him the wounds). His Royal Highness then went 
down stairs with Neale, and ordered the doors to be secured, that no 
person might escape out of the apartments. His Royal Highness fur- 
ther states that, upon his return into his bed-room, he discovered that the 
sword which lay upon the floor was his own regimental sword, and, in the 
closet, at the foot of his bed, was found the scabbard, with a pair of slip^ 
pers belonging to Sellis, and the key of the closet-door, which is usually 
on the side of the door next the room, was found on the inside of the. 
door next the closet ; there was also a dark lantern in the closet, and, 
from these circumstances, he has reason to believe, and doth believe, that 
the blows and wounds he received were given him by the said Joseph 
Sellis, His Royal Highness further saith, that the said Joseph Sellis 
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had not incurred his displesure, and that he had not any reason to 
think ill of him. 

The mark of X his Royal Highness the Duke of CUMBERLAND. 

Sworn hefore me, the 31st May, 1810. 

J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information of Cornelius Neale, Valet to his 
Royal Highness the Duke o/* Cumberland, 

Who, heing upon his oath, saith, that, whilst he was in bed, in a 
room adjoining the bed-room of his Royal Highness, a little before three 
o'clock, he heard his Royal Highness call out " Neale ! Neale ! I am 
murdered !" upon which he got out of bed and met the Duke of Cum- 
berland at the door. His Royal Highness said the murderer was in his 
bed-room. Informant says, he instantly darted into the bed-room of his 
Royal Highness and seized the poker, and then perceived that the door 
leading into the yellow room was wide open, which he immediately ran 
to, and set his foot upon a naked sword which was lying on the floor, 
just by the door. He took up the sword, and asked leave of his Royal 
Highness to pursue the assassin ; but his Royal Highness desired he 
would not, but to call the servants. His Royal Highness then leant 
upon informant's arm, and they went together into 3ie porter s room, 
and called the poller, and he was ordered, by his Royal Highness, not to 
suffer any person to go out of the house. They then returned up stairs 
again, and, upon going up stairs, they met Mrs. Neale, whom his Royal 
Highness desired to cull Sellis. She ran to his bed-room, and came 
back again, and said the door was locked. His Royal Highness then, 
finding himself faint from loss of blood, lay down upon the bed. His 
Royal Highness then desired informant to look after the assassin, and to 
find out where he could have been concealed. Informant opened the 
. door at the foot of the bed leading to a small room which has three 
closets ; the water-closet, the closet where informant supposed the assassin 
had concealed himself, and another closet for dirty linen. In the closet 
where he supposed the assassin was concealed, informant found a pair of 
black leather slippers, with the name of Sellis written in each slipper, 
which informant believes to be of the hand-writing of Joseph Sellis, an 
Italian, one of the valets of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land ; there was also a dark lantern, a bottle of water, and the scabbard 
of the sword which was found upon the floor in the bed-room ; there were 
also two bolsters, which are used in the day time for ornamenting the 
bed of his Royal Highness, and the key of the closet was in the inside of 
the door, which was not usual, and could have been of no use but for the 
purpose of locking the door, where he supposes the assassin had concealed 
himself. Informant saith, about this time a report came to the Dake 
that Sellis was murdered. Informant saith, that he assisted his Royal 
Highness to go to bed. About this time Mr. Home, the surgeon, came, 
and this informant assisted him in binding up his wounds. Informant 
saith, there are several wounds upon his Royal Highness's head, one 
upon his throat. That the back of his right hand is cut across, and that 
there are wounds upon his left arm, and a wound upon the back of his 
right thigh, and he has reason to believe that all the wounds were 
given by the sword found upon the floor in the bed-room, which was 
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very bloody. Inibrmant saidi Aat, between tbe Duke's toom and in- 
formant's room, there iEcre three doors, but only a wainscot partition 
between the beds. That he never heard any noise till the Duke called 
out " Neale ! Neale ! I am murdered !" informant saith^ that he at- 
tended his Royal Highness to bed last night about twelve o'clock ; and, 
after his Royal Highness had passed the yellow room, (which he always 
does when he goes to bed,) informant shut tbe door, and is very sure ne 
locked it, and he afterwards remained in the Duke's room until his Royal 
Highness got into bed. No other person was in the room, and his Royal 
Highness desired informant would call him at seven o'clock. Informant* 
went out, by the doors leading to his own room, and ordered the house-^ 
maid to light his Royal Highness's fire at six o'clock ; he then went to his 
own room, and went to bed. The doors between his Royal Highness's 
bed-room and the bed-room of this informant were shut, but not locked. 
His bed-room door next the passage is always open ; that he is very 
wakeful, and if any one had come in that way, he must either have heara 
or seen him ; there being no other entrance to his Royal Highness's 
bed-room but the door from the yellow room, which he left locked, this 
informant very believes that the said Joseph Sellis, or some other person 
who made the assault, upon his Royal Highness, must have concealed 
himself in the closet where he found the slippers, the dark lantern, and 
the scabbard of the sword. Informant saith, that the said Joseph Sellis 
had taken out his Royal Highness's uniform and the sword, and brought 
them into his bed-room for a regiment inspection which did not take 
place, and Sellis afterwards returned the regimentals to the wardrobe, 
but left the sword in the bed-room, where informant believes he saw the 
sword some time yesterday. 

CORNELIUS NEALE. 
Sworn before me. May 31, 1810. 
J. Read. 

• 

Middlesex. — The Information of Ann, the Wife of Cornelius 
Neale, Housekeeper to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland, 

Who, being upon oath, saith, she was called up this morning, about 
diree o'clock, by her husband, and at the same time heard his Royal 
Highness exclaim that he had been murdered. Upon going into Mr. 
Neale's room (called the page's room) she found his Royal Highness 
bleeding very much. Mr. Neale was with him. His Royal Highness 
desired her to call tbe servants, and, after his Royal Highness had got 
back to his bed-room, she went and called Joseph Sellis at his room 
door, but no one answered ; the door was fast. The porter was with her, 
and tried to open it, but could not. He then knocked very violently af 
the door, but no one answered She then tried to open the door of the 
yellow room, leading to the ball-room, but could not open it, and found 
afterwards that tbe door was bolted withinside, which she never knew it 
to be before. Informant saith, that she then returned by the ball-room 
through the yellow rooms, and through the summer rooms, to get at 
Sellis's room the other way, and thinks five or six minutes had elapsed 
since they tried at the first door; and, just as she got to the bed-room 
door, she heard a guggl/ng sort of noise, like water in a man's throat. 
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and heard a dropping on the floor like water, and the porter looked inta- 
the room, and exclaimed, " Good God ! Mr. Sellis has cut his throat ;" 
upon which she became very much frightened, and went away and de- 
sired the porter to get assistance. Informant says that the folding doors, 
leading from the ball-room into the yellow room, were shut, and all the 
other doors, from the hall-room to Sellis's room, were open. 

ANN NEALE. 

Informant further saith, that she has known' Joseph Sellis for near 
twelve years, and for the last five years he has lived in his Royal High- 
ness s service: says that he was very obstinate and quarrelsome, and 
would not bear contradiction, not even from his Royal Highness, and 
would never acknowledge himself in fault. Had observed nothing par- 
ticular in his deportment lately. He had been ill for three weeks or a 
month, of a violent cold, but was getting better of it. Informant says 
that his Royal Highness had been very kind to him, and about a week 
or ten days ago had permitted him to go within the carriage, instead of 
riding on the outside, which he had been accustomed to do. She has no 
reason to believe that he had any grudge to his Royal Highness : — that, 
during his illness, his Royal Highness permitted him to go to bed, in- 
stead of sitting up for him^ which it was his place to do every third night. 
That, during the last four or five years, his Royal Highness had allowed 
bis wife and family to live in the house, with an allowance of coals and 
candles. That (after the birth of the last child) about three months 
ago, his Royal Highness and the Princess Augusta stood for the christen- 
ing by proxies, and, she has heard Sellis say, that the Queen had made 
him a present of two pieces of Indian muslin, and that the Princess Au- . 
gusta had also given him a vpiece, with several other presents for the 
child's baptism. Informant saith that the Piike of Cumberland was very 

})artial to §ellis, and always had him to travel with him.-^ — Says that he 
ived very much to himself, and was very distant with all nis Royal 
Highness's other servants. His pi'i^icipal acquaintances were a Mr. 
Greville, page to the Duke of Cambridge ; and a Mr. and Mrs. Dupre, 
wax-chandler, in Jermyn-street. Mrs. Dupre was Mrs. Sellis's confiden- 
tial friend. Informant says, that there are a pair of green doors across 
the gallery which separates his Royal Highness's apartments from the 
Queen's public rooms, which are always kept locked, of which she has 
the key ; but there was another key, which Sellis had, and which he in- 
formed her his Royal Highness had permitted him to get made in order 
that he might pass from his Royal Highness's apartments to where his 
wife lived without going out of doors, and that he must have passed 
that way yesterday. Informant farther says, that, in passing through the 
ball-room and the yellow room adjoining, she found the upper part of the 
window-shutters open in the ball-room, the yellow room adjoining, and 
one in the spare bed-room, which were usually shut at night 

ANN NEALE. 
Sworn before me. May 31, 1810. 

J. R£AD. 
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Middlesex. — The Information of Benjamin Smith, Porter to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith, that this morning, at about a quarter 
before three o'clock, he was called up by his Royal Highness and Mr. 
Neale, the valet. Neale cried out, " His Royal Highness is murdered." 
That he immediately got up, and saw his Royal Highness all over blood. 
They desired him to alarm the servants ; aftd having armed himself with 
a sword, he then went and gave directions to the centries to stop every 
one who should come out of the door. The outer door was fastened, and 
the area door was locked. He returned and met Mrs. Neale, the house- 
keeeper, and the jager, and they went to the door of Sellis's room. 
Informant says he called through the key-hole of the door, and knocked 
at the same time with the sword he had in his hand, but no one answered, 
and they thought that Sellis could not be there ; informant says he was 
then sent to Sellis's wife's apartments, and one of the children answered 
that he was sleeping in the house, meaning the Duke's private apart- 
ments. He then went round, with Mrs. Neale and the jager, through 
the drawing-room and the summer apartments, and thinks ten minutes 
might have passed from the time he knocked at the first door (but, being 
frightened, he cannot speak to the exact time ;) that, just as they got neai* 
the door of Sellis's bed-room, he heard a guggling noise, that appeared to 
him to come from the throat of some person ; he thinks Sellis's room 
door was open, but neither he nor Mrs. Neale nor the jager went in, 
but, being very much frightened, and suspecting from the noise they 
heard, that some other person had been murdered, they went back again 
to get further assistance. Informant further says that, in passing through 
the ball-room and the summer apartments, he perceived the upper part of 
some of the window-shutters a little upon the jar. Informant says that 
Joseph Sellis came into his apartment, last night, before the Duke came 
from Greenwich, and asked who was for Windsor ; and was answered the 
jager. Informant then asked Sellis, if the Duke was going to Windsor 
to-morrow. Sellis answered that he believed the Duke intended to go ; 
that Sellis then went, as informant believes, up to the Duke's apartments, 
and he does not recollect that he saw him afterwards. 

BENJAMIN SMITH. 

.Sworn before me. May 31, 1810, 
J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information of Matthew Henry Graslin, Ser- 
vant to his Royal Highness the Duke o/*Cdmberland, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith, that he was called up this morning 
about three o'clock, by Mrs. Neale, who said, '' Get up, get up ! the 
Duke is murdered !" Informant says he got up, and took a pair of pis- 
tols with him ; and when he came to the sitting-room next his Royal 
Highness's bed-room, Mrs. Neale desired him to call Joseph Sellis, but 
he was not able to find the way to the apartments where Sellis and his 
wife lived, and came back again ; and then the porter went and brought 
back word that Sellis was sleeping in the Duke's house. He then went, 
in company of Mrs. Neale and the porter, to Sellis's room door, where 
they called and knocked, but no one answered. They then went round 

H 
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by the ball-room and summer apartments^ and searched, as they went on, 
till they came to the other door of Sellis's room, where they heard a 
noise like water in some man s throat, and the porter cried out, *' Sellis 
is murdered !'* The door of the room was open, but neither of them 
went into the room — they went back for farther assistance. Informant 
says, that he saw Sellis last night about eight o'clock, in the porter's 
room ; he came there, and asked. Who was for Windsor to-morrow ? 
Informant says« he answered that he was. Informant farther says, that 
in passing through the ball-room and the summer apartments, two win- 
dow shutters of the ball-room were a little open, and one window shutter 
in each of the other rooms was a little open at the top. 

MATTHEW HENRY GRASLIN. 
Sworn before me, the 31st of May, 1810. 

J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information of Joseph Creighton, Serjeant in 

the Coldstream Chiards, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith, that he was one of the seijeants of 
the King's guard on duty at St. James's, and was called from the guard- 
room, at half past three o'clock, to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland's apartments. When he entered the hall, he found two 
servants, and was told that his Royal Highness had been wounded ; and 
says, that he saw a good deal of blood in the hall and upon the staircase. 
That he went with two or three soldiers, with arms, up stairs, and went 
through the suit of apartments into the room where the dead man lay ; 
the door was on the jar ; the servant who preceded us turned back, and 
one of the soldiers took the candle out of his hand and went into the 
room, and informant followed him. They found a man, whom he has 
since understood to be Sellis, lying on his back on the bed, with his throat 
cut : his shirt was very bloody ; a razor with a white handle lay on the 
floor, about two feet from the bed. Sellis had on a pair of pantaloons and 
stockings, but neither shoes nor coat ; and if he had on a waistcoat, it 
did not appear in front. There was a wash-hand basin standing on the 
table with a little water in it, appearing as if some one had been washing 
their bloody hands in it. Informant says he picked up the razor, and 
put it upon the table; the razor was bloody. Sellis was quite dead when 
he came into the room, but not cold. There was no appearance of Sellis 
having struggled; his hands were straight down, and the blood, all in a 
froth, running from his neck. 

J. Creighton, 
Serjeant Coldstream Guards. 
Sworn before me. May 31, 1810. 
J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information o/Thomas Strickland, Under But- 
ler to his Royal Highness the Duke o/* Cumberland. 

Who, being upon oath, saith, that he saw Joseph Sellis last night, 
about ten minutes before eleven o'clock, in his Royal Highness's bed- 
room. He was standing by the dressing-table, with what appeared to 
this informant to be a shirt in his hand. Nothing passed between us. 
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Informant says he went there, as it was usual for him to do, to take up 
his Ro3?al High ness's cup, which he pi aced upon the stand by the bed-side. 
Informant says he was not surprised |it seeing Sellis there, as he did not 
know but that it was his turn to be in waiting. Sellis looked earnestly 
at him, and had a smile upon his countenance, but did not speak. Sellis 
had his coat on, but he did not observe any other part of his dress, nor 
did he take notice whether there was or not a sword in the room. 
Says, he had very little intercourse with Sellis/ l)ut when he had, he al- 
ways found him to be a very civil man. He left Sellis in the Duke's 
room, and never saw him afterwards. 

Thomas Strickland. 
Sworn before me, the 31st May, 1810. 

J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information o/ Sarah Varley, Housemaid to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

Who, being upon her oath, saith, that it is her business to shut up the 
window-shnters of the ball-room, and the rooms upon the same floor; 
and that, last night, she shut all the window-shutters, but without putting 
up the bars, and that she shut all the doors, except the door leading into 
Sellis's room from his Royal Highnesses dressing-room : that she took 
the two bolsters and coverlid, which dress the bed in the day-lime, off 
from the bed, between nine and ten o'clock last night, andplaced them in a 
closet leading to the water-closet, and that she locked the door, leaving the 
key in the door on the side next the room ; she does it every night, and is 
perfectly sure she did it last night ; infoimant says, that at the time she 
placed the bolsters in the closet, there was no swoixi there, nor any slip- 
pers or dark lantern ; that she has just come from the closet where she 
placed the bolsters, and says, they are now in a very diEferent position 
from that she left them in last night : informant farther says, that .she 
was in the housemaid's room last night, about ten o'clock ; Sarah Tether- 
head and Margaret Jones were there ; Sellis came in, and desired Mar- 
garet to put the sheets upon his bed, saying, " I shall sleep here to- 
night, because I think the Duke is going to Windsor to-morrow.'^ Mar- 
garet answered, '' Very well, sir ;'* and then Sellis went away. 

SARAH VARLEY. 
Sworn before rae, the 31st of May, 1810. 

J. Read. 

The farther Information of Sarah Varley, 

Who, being upon her oath, saith, that she has seen and examined the 
lantern, which was found in the closet where she placed the bolsters, and 
says, it is a small brown lantern, and hath glass sides, and has tin sliders 
to each glass to make it quite dark ; that she has seen a lantein like it 
once or twice, standing upon the drawers in Mr. Sellis's dressing-room, 
and she hath seen him with a lantern very like it in his hand, in the gal- 
lery, once or twice ; thinks it was above a month ago since she saw the 
lantern stand upon the dressing-table, and is very sure that it was a square 
lantern. 

SARAH VARLEY. 
Swoni before me, the 1st of June, 1810. 

J. Read. h 2 
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Middlesex. — The Information of Antonio Panzera^ 

Who, upon his oath, says, that he has lived with his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, as his valet de chambre, about three years; that he 
knew Sellis by sight before he (this informant) came to live with his 
Royal Highness, and has seen him frequently since at Windsor and in 
town, but that he never ^called upon Sellis unless he had a message to 
deliver from his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, nor did Sellis ever 
call upon this informant in town. He was in no habits of intimacy with 
Sellis. When his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland were at Windsor, he frequently met 
him, and says, that Sellis has several times told him that, if he could get 
another place, he should be very glad to leave the service of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland ; giving as a I'eason, that he had a 
wife and a large family, and that he could not support them without better 
wages ; that Neale, the other valet, had all the perquisites of the clothes, 
and that he (Sellis) lived upon ill terms with Neale. Informant saith, 
that, on the 22nd of this month, he walked with Sellis for half an homr 
in Windsor Park, when he told this informant that he passed many un- 
happy hours, and that his situation was very uncomfortable, on account 
of a person in the house, of the name of Neale, whom he could swear 
robbed and plundered his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland at 
different times. He said that his Royal Highness had used him ill, by 
very often speaking sharp to him ; and that he thought, if Neale was not 
there, he should be treated better ; and that Neale also used him very ill : 
and farther says, that Sellis, during this conversation, appeared very 
much dejected, and more low in spirits than he had ever seen him before. 
Says he has never met Sellis at any other place, except, once or twice, at 
the Opera, and does not know whom he associated with ; that he was a 
man of very few words, and never said so much to him as he did on the 
day he has mentioned; but that, whenever he has met Sellis, he has 
always expressed a wish to leave his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland. Says that Sellis always appeared to him to be a very mild 
man, and not addicted to drink. 

ANTONIO PANZERA. 
Sworn before me, the 31st of May, 1810. 

J. Read. 



Middlesex. — The Information of Ferdinand Burzio, of Charles 

Street, Grosvenor Square, Jeweller, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith, that he has known Joseph Sellis 
about fourteen or fifteen years, has been in the habit of frequently seeing 
him, but not for the last five weeks. Before that time he used to caU 
very often at the apartments of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, with articles of jewellery ; but never met Sellis at any third place. 
Says that Sellis was a man who lived much to himself ; that he always 
considered him a very orderly, good man. Informant saith that, about 
five months ago, Sellis came to his house, and asked informant to look 
out for a place for him. Informant said, " Good God, what, do you mean 
to ruin yourself ! You must not think for yourself, you must think for 
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your family ;' upon that, informant says> Sellis left him, and went away 
apparently satisfied. 

FERDINAND BURZIO. 
Sworn before me, the 3 1st of May, 1810. 

J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information of Mary Ann Sellis, Widow, 

Who, upon her oath, saith that, Joseph Sellis, her late husband, had 
been with her nearly the whole of yesterday ; that he went to market, 
and afterwards walked, with her and the ahildren, into the Park, and did 
not lea^re her till ten o'clock last night, when he went away, sa3ring, he 
should sleep at the Duke's, in order that the maid might sleep with her 
to nurse the young child ; when he went away the door was locked after 
him, and she never saw him aftei-wards. That, when he walked with her 
in the Park, he had on pantaloons, with shoes and half-gaiters, and she 
verily believes he had on his shoes and gaiters when he left her at night, 
as she never saw him pull them off, and they are not left behind him, and 
that he scarcely ever wore slippers at home : informant says, that her 
late husband had been ill of a violent cold for four or five weeks, but he 
seemed to her to be more cheerful and happy yesterday, on account of 
their young child being better. Informant says that, about a fortnight 
ago, she heard him, in conversation with her sister, complain of his 
health ; she overheard him say, in answer to some observation that fell 
from her sister, that death is a debt we must all pay, sooner or later. 
Informant says that he, last night, at supper, talked much of prepara- 
tions, which were to be made, for dressing the children for the birth-day, 
and desired her to take cai'e and get her gown in time, she having been 
busied in making up some muslin, that had been given to her husband, 
by the Queen and the Princess Augusta, for her and the children : in- 
formant farther says that, to prevent her husband sleeping down stairs, 
she had put the child in the bed where the maid used to sleep, and told 
him she should not want the assistance of the maid in the room ; but he 
told her that the Duke had said perhaps he might go to Windsor to- 
morrow morning, and therefore he should sleep below stairs, as upon 
these occasions he was accustomed to do. That he took no lantern with 
him, nor his gloves or hat ; nor had he any lantern belonging to him but 
one, which is now in the house, and is the one which she now produces. 
That she never heard him make any complaint of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, but felt himself much gratified by the honour 
which his Royal Highness and the Princess Augusta had done him, by 
standing for their last child, and for the presents they had made them ; 
and farther says, that her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth had 
also sent her presents two years running. Informant says, that she 
knows of nothing hanging upon his mind ; that he was not particularly 
straitened in his circumstances at that time, and she does not know that 
he was in debt, or that he owes any bill, but to the apothecary : that the 
tailor brought home some clothes for him this morning ; that he never 
drank spirits, or any thing but beer to his meals ; that he made her a 
little brandy and water last night, for a spasm she had in her stomach, 
but did not touch it himself, although she asked him to do so. That he 
was always at home, and devoted the whole of his time to her, not having 
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spent one evening out since she lay in, now about eight months ago ; ^ 
that Mr. Wallden, the butterman, and Mr. Greville, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge's valet, were the persons he saw the most of, 
and they very seldom called upon him ; that he did not belong to any 
club or meeting, and never went out of doors for a week together, when 
any thing was the matter either with her or the children ; that he had a 
key to the green-baize doors which communicate with his Royal High- 
ness's apartments, which he always kept himself, and wore it in his 
waistcoat pqcket ; and she heard him unlock the outer door, last night, 
when he left her ; the same key opening that door as well as the green- 
baize doors. That he took his clean linen down stairs with him, and 
promised to bring back his dirty linen this morning, and desired her to 
roast the veal to-morrow, (meaning to-day,) and that he would remind 
her of it when he came in the morning. That, during his last illness, 
he has frequently complained of a giddiness in his head, and, when she 
has proposed to nim, upon these occasions, to walk out in the air, he has 
always said that lying down would relieve him ; she has asked him fre- 
quently to consult an apothecary about his health, and his answer always 
was, that nourishing things were better than medicines. 

MARY ANN SELIJS. 
Sworn before me, the 31st of May, 1810. • 

J. Read. 



The farther Information of the said Mary Ann Sellis. 

Who, being upon her oath, saith, that her husband never was accus- 
tomed to take any lantern or candle with him when he went from home 
into the Duke's apartments ; that there is a lamp, always burning, on the 
stair-case leading to the gallery-door ; that there is no lamp at present 
between the first door and the green doors ; she has heard that there used 
to be one, but the lamp-lighter had taken it away, and that, between the 
green door and the Duke's bed- room, lights are always burning until the 
Duke goes to bed ; informant saith that, about two years ago, she heard 
that her husband bad some disagreement with his Royal Highness, owing 
to a quarrel that had taken place between her husband and Neide, and 
he then told her that he had wrote to his Royal Highness expressing a 
wish to leave his service, but that he got no answer to it. He said that 
Major I'homton and Captain Stephenson had told him to make himself 
happy, and not to mina any thing about Neale's quarrel. Informant 
farther saith, that she never had the least reason to believe that her hus- 
band was deranged. Informant farther saith, that she remonstrated with 
him upon his wishes to go away, and stated to him the advantages which 
they received from apartments and coals and candles ; and she says she 
expressed her wish to him that he would make himself happy and stay, 
and not to make her unhappy by talking to her of it again, and she says 
he has never mentioned it to her since, now about two years ago. 

MARY ANN SELLIS. 
Sworn before me, the 1st June, 1810, 

J. Read. 
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Ths Information of Ann Hill, Servant to Mrs. Sellis. 

Who, being upon her oath, saith, that she remembers seeing her master 
as he went from home on Wednesday night last ; that she let him oat 
and locked the door after him, and she says that he- had on pantaloons 
and walking-shoes. 

The mark X of ANN HILL. 

This witness was not sworn. 

Middlesex. — The Information of Samuel Thomas Adams, Esq. 

of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 

Who, being; upon his oath, saith, that he was called in, this morning, 
upon the death of a servant of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, whose name is Joseph Sellis ; and, upon examination of the port- 
folio of the said Joseph Sellis, in his bed-room, where he now lies, he 
found the two letters now produced, marked A. and B. both signed 
Joseph Sellis, and appearing all in the same hand- writing; one of them 
addressed to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland ; the other 
addressed to Captain Stephenson. The one is dated 4th May, 1808, 
and the other is dated July 9, 1809. 

SAM. THOS. ADAMS. 
Sworn before me, the 31st May, 1810» 

J. Read. 



Copy of Letter marked A. 

St, James s, July 9, 1809. 
Sir, 
I am extremely anxious to know his Royal Highness's decision con- 
cerning the evidence produced before you against Mr. Neale, and I beg 
you. Sir, to have the goodness to relieve me from this most disagreeable 
suspense; if I may. Sir, judge from appearance, either his Royal 
Highness is not acquainted with what has been proved, or his Royal 
Highness has entirely forgotten it ; should the former be the case, Sir, 
I hope you will have the goodness to acquaint his Royal Highness to the 
full extent of the roguery of this man ; and here it may be necessary to say, 
that the witnesses you have examined are all of them ready to take their 
oaths in a Court of Justice, and there to assert what they have already said 
before you ; but. Sir, should his Royal Highness have forgiven him, 
then I must be under the most disagreeable necessity to beg his Royal 
Highness to have the goodness to dispose of me as nis Royal Highness 
may think proper, so that I may not have the mortification to live and 
act in the same room with a man I have convicted as a rogue, and with 
whom no human being is able to live upon friendly tenns. Had it been 
his Royal Highness's pleasure to have had this business in a Court of 
Justice, the man would have been transported at least for seven years ; 
and what I am going to communicate to you now is, I believe, transpor- 
tation for life. I have been told, Sir, that Mr. Neale cheats his Royal 
Highness in every thing he buys ; in two different articles I have already 
ascertained this to be the fact, on the tooth-picks he gains fifty per huu- 
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dred, by charging eighteen-pence for that for which he only pays one 
shilling ; and on the soap he charges two shillings for that which he only 
pays eighteen-pence ; and should his Royal Highness wish me to proceed 
with these discoveries, it will he found that the dishonesty of this man has 
no hounds. The evidence you have taken. Sir, and what I have com- 
municated to Major Thornton, with which also you must be acquainted, 
you must. Sir, be satis6ed that this man is as great a villain as ever ex- 
isted ; no oath or promise is binding with him, he relates alike that which 
he must have sworn to keep sacred in his bosom, as he will a most trifling 
thing, and slanders, and threatens with public exposure and large da- 
mages, his benefactor and only maker of his fortune, just as he would one 
of his own stamp. Sir, to serve his Royal Highness I have always 
thought it as my greatest honour, and to serve him in any situation that 
his Royal Highness may he pleased to place me shall always be the 
greatest pride of my life ; but no longer can I live with this monster. I 
hare. Sir, served his Royal Highness for nearly twelve years, and would 
rather forego all my wishes and pretensions, and beseech his Royal High- 
ness to allow me permission to look out for another place. To your 
goodness I trust, Sir, that you will lay my case before his Royal High- 
ness, and acquaint me with his Royal Highness's pleasure. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient 

And most humble servant, 
B. C. Stephenson, Esq. J. SELLIS. 

Exhibited to me, Mav 31, 1810. 
J. Read. 

Copy of a Letter marked B. 

May A, 1808, 
May it please your Royal Highness, 
I take the liberty to beg your Royal Highness would have the good- 
ness to take in your consideration the uncomfortable and most unpleasant 
way in which I travel. To be upon the carriage-box has always been to 
me the most disagreeable of all grievances : 1 have, however, persevered 
to ride upon it without complaining, to please and gratify your Royal 
Highness, and in the hopes that when your Royal Highness's brothers 
should discontinue to make their servants travel in the same way, that 
your Royal Highness would be pleased to follow their example. For this 
reason, I now take the liberty to mention to your Royal Highness, that 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales takes his servants with him in 
the carriage, or sends them in a post-chaise. The Duke of Sussex has 
followed the Prince's example, and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, whenever his Royal Highness cannot take his servant in the 
carriage, sends him by the stage, or in a post-chaise, (livery-servants 
excepted ) I mo^t humbly intreat your Royal Highness to discontinue 
a thing which has preyed in my mind, and has hurt me more than ten 
years* hard labour could have done. 

1 have the honour to be. 
Your Royal Highness's most faithful. 

And most devoted humble servant. 
Exhibited to me, JOSEPH SELLIS. 

May 31, 1810.— J. Read. 
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Middlesex. — The farther Information of Samcjel Thomas Adams^ 

Esq, Coroner, 

Who, being upon his oath^ saith. That he came to the apartment of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland about ten o'clock yesterday 
morning, and after viewing the body of Joseph Sellis, and after finding 
the letters mentioned in his foimer deposition, he looked round the room, 
and observed a pair of shoes at the foot of the bed, and a pair of half- 
gaiters in the chair on the left-hand side of the chest of drawers. That, 
upon observing the door of the room, next the head of the bed, to have 
no key in it, he made a search for it, and in the closet, the door of which 
was locked, and which he unlocked, he found the key, which fitted the 
lock : the door was not locked, but fastened by a small bolt undei^ the 
lock. And infonnant farther says that, this morning, he directed a inan 
to search the pockets of the deceased, and, in his presence, he toojk out of 
his right-hand breeches-pocket a key that unlocked the green-baize 
door, placed across the gallery. 

SAMUEL THOMAS ADAMS. 
Sworn before me, 
this 1st June, 1810. — J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The farther information o/^Matthew Henry Graslin, 
Jager to his Royal Highness the Duke q/* Cumberland, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith. That after he got to the door of 
Selliss room, with Mrs. Neale and Benjamin Smithy the porter, and 
found that Sellis's throat was cut, they thought the murderer was still in 
the house, and went to get farther assistance ; they first called up BaU, 
then White, and afterwards Strickland and Richardson, who sleep to- 
gether in one room. Informant says, he told them all that Sellis had 
been murdered, and tlie Duke nearly so : some soldiers were then waiting 
in the hall, and Ball joined the soldiers and came up stall's with them. — 
Informant says, that he and Mrs. Neale and Smith, the porter, staid be- 
low in the porter's room» — he thinks that not more than ten minutes had 
passed, when Ball and the soldiers went up stairs, from the time he, Mrs. 
Neale and Smith, had left Sellis's room to go for assistance ; and, during 
that interval, he does not believe that any person went to the room. 

M. HENRY GRASLIN. 
Sworn before me, this 
1st of June, 1810. — J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information o/* James Paulet, Valet to his Royal 

Highness the Duke of CuMRERLAfiD, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith. That he was called up by Mrs. Neale, 
about three o'clock yesterday morning : he first saw the Duke in his own 
room, Mrs. Neale was holding of him ; that he (informant) assisted in 
holding him : there were then three lights in the room ; the Duke said 
that he was murdered, and that the murderer must be in the room ; the 
doors of the room were open. Mr. Neale wanted to go away to look after 
the murderer, but the Duke told him not, and desired us to call Sellis. 
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Mrs. Neale went to call Sellis^ and some one came and said Sellis was 
murdered. Informant says, he did not quit the room till Mr. Home, the 
suigeon, came ; and that he, Mr. Home, and Mr. Neale, examined the 
closet, and found the scabbard of the sword, the lantern, a pair of slippers 
with Sel]is*s name in them, and a bottle of water. Infonnant says, that 
he staid in the room with the Duke, till the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke's other brothers came. Informant farther saith, that he has lived 
five years with Selhs, but never had much conversation with him ; that 
he was a positive, obstinate man, but not particularly ill-tempered. Infor- 
mant says, that Neale and Sellis were never friends, they had disputed 
about the Duke's wardrobe. Informant says, he hath heard S^iis xay, 
that he could not live with the Duke if Neale was kept ; and he believes 
Sellis had a great dislike to Neale : that Selhs, for the last four or five 
weeks, hath complained of a cold ; but informant says, he did not observe 
much alteration or difference in him. 

JAMES PAULET. 
Sworn before me, 
the 1st June, 1810. — J. Read. 

Middlesex. — Tlie Information of Frederick Grivel, Valet-de- 
Chambre to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith. That he has lived with his Royal 
Highness about fifteen years, and has known Sellis about nine years of 
the time ; that he has firequently met him at Windsor, Brighton, Oatlands, 
and other places ; but seldom saw him in London. He was upon very 
good terms with him, but not very intimate with him ; says that, as far as 
he knew of-him, he was a very quiet, orderly, and sober man. Informant 
farther saith, that, about twelve months ago, he was in company with 
Joseph Sellis, at Windsor, when he appeared dissatis6ed of the Dnke 
of Cumberland, saying, that he wished to get a messenger's place ; and, 
that if the Duke had spoken a good word for him, he was sure he could 
have got one for him ; and that, if he, Sellis, could get another place in 
three months, he would leave his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land ; and that, if he was a single man, and had not a wife and family, he 
would leave him directly ; and farther said, that he was upon ill terms 
with Neale, the other valet, and that he was so great a scoundrel, he could 
not bear to live with him. Informant said to him, it was very hard for 
a person when he lost one place to get another, particularly as he was a 
foreigner; and he advised Sellis to consider of it. The conversation then 
ended, and informant has not heard him talk in that way since. That 
the last time this informant saw Sellis was on the 19th of this ndonth, at 
Windsor, but he had no particular conversation with him, at that time : 
be complained of being ill, and said he had laid in bed all Sunday. 

F. GRIVEL. 
Sworn before me, the 
1st June, 1810. — J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information of Margaret Jones, otie of the 
Housemaids in the service of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cvu- 
berland. 

Who, being upon her oath, saith. That she has lived in the service of 
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the Du^e about fourteen weeks : that it is her place to make the butler's 
bed, the housekeeper's bed, Mr. Sellis's bed, and her own bed. There is 
a spare bed where the adjutant of his Royal Highnesses regiment used to 
lie, and, when he has slept there, she has had that to make ; that she has 
made Mr. Sellis's bed twice this week, but does not recollect to have made 
it before, except that she might have made it once when she first came. 
Mr. Sellis never asked her to do it till this week ; he always asked Sally 
to make it, and informant believes she did make it. Informant farther 
saith, that she has looked at the lantern which was found in the closet 
of the room, but says she never saw it before, and never saw Mr. Sellis 
with any lantern: informant says, that she was in the housemaids room 
on Wednesday night about eight o clock, Sarah Varley and Sarah Tether- 
head were there when Mr. Sellis came in, and desired informant to put 
his sheets on his bed, as he should sleep there that night; saying, the 
Duke was going to Windsor in the morning. That she afterwards made 
his bed, and about nine o'clock she saw him go into the Duke's room to 
dress the Duke, the informant then being in the page's room. Informant 
says, that about a quarter past ten o'clock she was in Mr. Salisbury's 
(the Duke's steward) sitting-room, to get it ready for the morning, lest 
it should be wanted before she was up, (Mr. Sellis having said that the 
Duke was going to Windsor in the morning,) and, as she was emptying 
the wash-hand basin, Mr. Sellis went into his own room, and she then 
asked him if the Duke was goin? to Windsor early in the morning : Sellis 
answered her, that the Duke had said so in the morning, but had not said 
any thing about it in the evening. The door of Mr. Salisbury's sitting- 
room opens opposite the door of Mr. Sellis's bed -room, and was wide 
open :. Sellis was in his own room, undressing himself to go to bed ; he 
had got off his coat and waistcoat, and his shoes, and the curtains of the 
bed were undrawn, ready for him to get into bed. Says, that she saw 
Sellis undraw the curtains : both the doors of Mr. Selhs's room were open 
whilst she was speaking to him ; Sellis then wished her a good night, 
and shut the door opposite Mr. Salisbury's room, but she did not hear 
whether he bolted it or not : informant says that, after she had finished 
what she had to do in Mr. Salisbury's room, she went up to bed : in- 
formant farther says, that about half-past eleven o'clock she was awoke 
out of her sleep by Ann, the kitchen-maid, who sleeps in the same room 
with infoiinant, and was then coming to bed, and asked her what she had 
been walking about the passage so long for ; informant told her, that it 
was not her ; she said it was very like informant's step, and that it was 
some person shufiSing along in old slippers, and gone up the stairs, lead- 
ing from the kitchen, to the page's room. 

The mark M of MARGARET JONES. 
Sworn before me, the 
1st June, 1810. — J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information ©/"Ann Rudduck, Kitchen-maid to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

Who, being upon her oath, saith, That she has lived with his Royal 
Highness about twelve months ; that she has seen Mr. Sellis carry a dark 
lantern : it was about three weeks ago, as near as she can recollect. In- 
iormant was going up stairs to bed, and Mr. Sellis was coming from his 
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bed-room ; it was a little before eleven ; he was going down stairs; she 
says, they wished each other good night as they passed ; the lantern, 
which he had in his hand, was a round dark lantern, and she has seen 
him once before with the same lantern, but does not recollect when. In- 
formant says that she was in a room adjoining the kitchen, on Wednesday 
night, a little before eleven : Mary Saxby was with her, and they heard a 
noise, made by some person in the passage adjoining the room where they 
were sitting, and they thought Margaret was not gone to bed ; but, upon 
going up to bed afterwards, she found her asleep, and she has not dis- 
covered who it was that she heard walking about ; all the women servants 
were then in bed, except herself and Mary Saxby, and she believes all the 
men also, except those who were out with the Duke. 

ANN RUDDUCK. 
Sworn before me, the 
1st June, 1810. — J. Read. 



Middlesex. — The Information a/" Sarah Wilson, 

Who, upon her oath, saith, that she lives with Mi's. Combe, wife of 
Mr. Alderman Combe, as her maid, with whom she has lived ten years ; 
that about the year 1796, (to the best of her recollection as to the time,) 
she left England in the service of John Barker Church, then of Berkeley 
Square, Esq., and sailed for America : a man named Joseph Sellis, an 
Italian, and w^om she believes, from what she has heard, to be the same 
person that has since been in the service of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, went with them, in the capacity of valet to Mr. 
Church. They arrived at New York, and Joseph Sellis continued in 
the service of Mr. Church about a year and a half, when Mr. Church 
discharged him, suspecting that he had robbed his desk. She says that 
Joseph Sellis remained three weeks in the service of Mr. Church after 
the robbery, before Mr. Church accused him, Mr. Church having 
examined all the servants, to endeavour to find out the person who had 
committed the robbery, and Sellis assisted his master in so doing, without 
any suspicion alighting upon him at that time, and during the inquiry 
no person was accused. The habits of Mr. Church were to have Joseph 
Sellis sit up for him whenever he went out ; but when he staid at home 
he used to have his night-gown and slippers after supper, and send Sellis 
to bed. After all attempts to find out the robbers had failed, Mr. Church 
recollected, that on the night the robbery was committed, he had sent 
Joseph Sellis to bed, and after that he had fallen asleep in the parlour, 
and had been awoke by a noise which occasioned him to rouse himself, 
and he then got up and went to bed ; and the recollection of this circum- 
stance led Mr. Church to suspect that Joseph Sellis had come to. see 
whether he was gone to bed or not; and it was the next day morning 
when Mr. Church heard his desk had been broken open and robbed. 
Mr. Church upon this accused Sellis as being the person who had robbed 
him, but had no proofs against him, except finding a hammer in his 
possession, the claws of which fitted the marks which were made in the 
desk. Sellis answered, that he did not mind Mr. Church's accusation, 
as he knew himself to be innocent, and appeared very calm, and seemed 
to care nothing about it. Mr. Church not being satisfied with his denial 
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of the robbery turned Sellis away. Informant says, there was an ex- 
amination of Sellis before a magistrate at New York ; but nothing came 
of it, as there was no proof against him, and Sellis was not put into any 
confinement. This informant farther saith that, soon after this, she 
heard from Mr. Philip Church that Joseph Sellis had left New York 
and was gone to Philadelphia, and this informant says, she has lost sight 
of Sellis from that hour to this, and she has never since seen him. In- 
formant farther saith, that she hath often heard Sellis say, whilst in Mr. 
Church's family at New York, when sitting at table in her presence. 
Damn the English king and all the royal family, the government, and 
all kings, and it is a pity that they were not done away with ; and that 
he said it in a most malicious voice and looks. Many arguments arose 
upon this which occasioned him to damn the Almighty ; and she believes 
him to have been a very morose, malicious man, and very inveterate 
against this country. Informant saith that, whilst Sellis was at New 
York, she heard that he had been paying his addresses to some English 
woman residing in England, and that he then kept^ up correspondence 
with her, which occasioned this informant to deal favourably by him, 
thinking that, by marrying her, he might become reformed. Informant 
saith, that she has been led to understand that he was living in the 
service of one of the royal dukes, but did not hear which, and that he 
had married and had children, but she has never seen him since he left 
Mr. Churches service in America ; says it may have been six or seven 
years ago since she first heard that Sellis was living with one of the 
royal dukes, and she has frequently inquired after Sellis from the royal 
servants when the Prince and the Duke of York have been at Mr. 
Alderman Combe's beef-steak dinners, but never could hear of him by 
that time ; the reason she never mentioned the character of Sellis to any 
one particularly was, thinking that his marriage with an Englishwoman, 
and the number of years which had elapsed since he was in America, had 
altered his character and habits of thinlang, and she never even mentioned 
it to Mrs. Combe until she told her what had happened in the Duke of 
Cumberland's family. Informant says that she is not acquainted with 
any of the domestics of the Duke of Cumberland, nor any of their con- 
nexions. Informant saith, that she never recollects having seen a man 
of the name of Feixlinand Burzio either in America or in England. 

SARAH WILSON. 
Sworn before me, the 3d June, 1810, 
J. Read. 



Middlesex. — The Information ofMkmnA Perkins, tr(/*« q/* John 
Perkins, both servants to John Barnard, Esq, of Great Qtieen 
Street, Lincoln' s-Inn-Jields, 

Who, upon her oath, saith, that she went from England to live in the 
family of John Barker Church, in America, and found Sarah Wilson 
and Joseph Sellis there, and she recollects the circumstance of Mr. 
Church having been robbed, and that Sellis was accused of it and turned 
away in the manner that Sarah Wilson has described it ; and informant 
farther saith, that she has been present and very frequently heard Joseph 
Sellis say. Damn the King ana all the royal family of England, and 
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she once heard him say thai he was the man who had thrown the stone at 
the King in going h the House of Commons. Informant says, that she 
left America in the year 1799, and never saw Sellis nntil about six years 
ago, when she first met him in Gerrard-sireet ; she just stopped and spoke 
to him ; she told him she had heard that he lived with one of the royal fa- 
mily; he answered that he did, but he did not say with which* and she did 
not ask him ; and she says she never knew which of the dukes he lived with 
until she heard of it from Sarah Wilson yesterday. Infonnant says that 
she met Sellis again about three years ago in Oxford-road ; they stopped 
and inquired after each other's health, and infonnant asked him if he lived 
in the same place ; he answered he did, but did not tell her where it was, 
nor with whom he lived ; he was dressed in plain common clothes both times 
when she saw him ; says that she heara some time ago that SelHs had 
married an Englishwoman, but does not recollect who told her, or how 
or when she heard it ; says she thought him a very improper man to live 
in the royal family, but she forbore to mention what she knew of his 
character and conduct, because he had married an English woman, and 
she didjnot like to do him an injury; and she hoped that, from the cir- 
cumstance of his having connected himself with an English woman, that 
his manners and character altered ; does not think that she should have 
mentioned it now if Sarah Wilson had not called upon her to do it. 
Informant saith that, knowing the former character of Joseph Sellis, she 
was not so much surprised as she would otherwise have been, had she 
not known it, when she was told what had happened, on Thursday last, 
in the Duke of Cumberland's family. 

MARTHA PERKINS. 
Sworn before me, the 3d June, 1810, 
J. Read. 



Middlesex. — The Information of Robert Lutman, of Norton-street, 

Fitzroy -square, Cheesemonger, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith, that he knew Joseph Sellis, who 
lived with his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, and has known 
him for about fifteen years. Informant says, he then was living with 
Mr. Church in the character of groom. Mr. Church then lived in 
Sackville-street. Sellis was then out of place, and there being a French 
cook and a French butler in Mr. Church's family, Sellis came to visit 
them, and informant, in that manner, became acquainted with him. Mr. 
Church moved to Berkeley-square, and afterwards went out to America. 
Whilst Mr. Church lived in Berkeley-square, Sellis came to live with 
him as his valet, and, in the month of March, 1797, went with the 
family to America, and continued in Mr. Church's service at New York 
until the latter end of the year 1798. Informant says that a person, 
named Ann Wilson, was at that time living with Mr. Church, and 
Martha Williams, who has since married a man named John Perkins. 
Informant says, that he does not think there could have been a man 
more disaffected to the government of this country than Sellis was, and 
also to the royal family. He has heard Sellis frequently say. Damn the 
King and the royal family ; and once heard him say that he was the 
man who had thrown the stone at his Majesty as he was going to the 
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House of Commons. Informant says he has never seen Sellis since he 
left Mr. Church's service in America : says that about five years ago 
Joseph Orpwood, a fellow-servant of his, whom he lived with at Mr. 
Church's, called upon him, and told informant that he had seen Sellis, 
and that he lived with the Duke of Cumberland. Informant says, that 
he expressed great surprise to Joseph Orpwood, that such a rascal as 
Sellis could get to live with the Duke of Cumberland, and wondered who 
could have given him a character, this informant believing him to be a 
very unfit man, from his disaffected character, to live with any of the 
royal family. Informant says that Sellis was suspected of having robbed 
Mr. Church's desk, and on that account Mr. Church turned him 
away; and this informant says he has never seen him since, but 
he believes him to be the same Joseph Sellis who has lived with his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 

ROBERT LUTMAN. 
Sworn before me, the 5th of June, 1810. 

J. Read. 



Middlesex. — The farther Information of Sarah Varley, 

House-maid, 

Who, being upon her oath, saith, that about eight or nine months ago, 
when Mr. Imms was living with the Duke in the capacity of steward, 
she missed a poker, that was belonging to the page's sitting-room, for 
several days, and during the time it was missing, Mr. Neale asked her 
after it three or four times, and she could give no account of it. When, 
about three or four days after it had been missed, as she was making the 
bed of the page in waiting, and pulling out the bedstead, a poker fell 
from behind the bed, and thinks it fell upon her foot ; it either fell upon 
her foot or on the floor, she cannot recollect which. She says that she 
picked it up, and placed it in the page's sitting-room, where it belonged. 
She does not recollect whether she told Mr. Neale that she found the 
poker again, or whether he asked her about it, but she is very sure that 
there was some conversation between her and Mr. Neale about the poker, 
after it was found, but the particulars of it she does not now recollect. 
Nothing since has passed about the poker till yesterday, when she was 
in the page's sitting-room. Mr. Salisbury, (the Duke's steward,) Mr. 
Neale, Mrs. Ward, and Mr. Paulet, were present ; something was said 
upon the bad conduct of Sellis, when she recollected the circumstance of 
the poker, and thought it right to mention it, and she related it in the 
same way she has done now, and said nothing more about it. Informant 
farther saith, that, at the time she lost the poker, Mr. Sejlis was in 
waiting. Informant farther saitli, that, a few days before, or a little time 
after, she missed the poker, she discovered (as she was making the bed) 
a little pistol wrapped up in a small green bag, hanging at the head of 
the bed, which rather alanned her, lest it might have been loaded. She 
did not mention this to any one, not even to the maids down stairs, 
and it continued hanging there at intervals, until within this foitnight or 
three weeks, and, since that time, she has not seen it^ and does not know 
who took it away, nor did she ever mention the circumstance till last 
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uight, when Mrs. Neale said it belonged to Mr. Sellis ; but before this 
time she thought the pistol belonged to Mr. Neale. 

SARAH VARLEY. 
Sworn before me, the 1st of June, 1810. 
J. Read. 

Middlesex. — The Information of James Paulet, one of the Pages 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

Who, being upon his oath, saith, that he was, last night, in the page's 
waiting-room. Mrs. Neale and two maids were there, but does not re- 
collect that any man was there besides himself. Sarah Varley wais one 
of the maids, and who mentioned the circumstance of a poker having 
been mislaid some months ago, which she said she had discovered, a 
short time afterwards, behind the bed of the page in waiting, and she also 
said, that (a short time either before or after it) she had discovered a pistol 
hanging at the bed's head in a small bag : informant says that, upon 
hearing this, he recommended it to her to mention every thing that she 
had seen, as it was right every thing she had seen should be now properly 
mentioned, and soon afterwards he bade them all a good night, and went 
home without hearing any observations being made to it ; and does not 
remember whether Mrs. Neale said any thing or not in answer to what 
Sarah Varley had said about the pistol. Informant farther saith that, 
about three weeks ago, being in the pages*, waiting-room with Mr. and 
Mrs. Neale, a conversation took place upon something that had passed 
between informant and Sellis in the morning ; it ^elated to a push that 
Sellis had given him, and informant says, that he did not like things 
done between joke and earnest, and Neale said, you don't know Sellis : 
you have not been here long enough. It then occurred to this informant, 
that he had once seen a pistol behind the head of the waiting page's bed, 
and he then told Mr. Neale that he had often thought to mention it to 
him, but had always forgot it, and added, that he was sorry he had not 
taken possession of the pistol, and that, if he thought that any such thing 
were there then, he would not sleep in the room. Neale then answered, 
in the presence of his wife, that he (Neale) would not sleep without it, 
and there is one there now. Informant then said, for God s sake fetch 
it out ; which Neale immediately did in the presence of his wife, and said 
there it is, and I keep that for my safety ; it was in a bag — he, Neale, 
then locked it up in a glass-case, which stands in the page's room, and of 
which Neale keeps the key, and this informant believes, from what the 
girl mentioned last night, that it must have been the same pistol which 
she had seen : Neale went on to say, that as you (meaning the informant) 
don't like it, you had better not mention any thing about it : informant 
said afterwards, that he detested having any tire-arms in his room, and if 
any thing yf that sort happened again, he would tell the Duke of it, 

JAMES PAULET. 

Sworn before me, the 1st of June, 1810. 
J. Read. 

Middlesex.-— TA^ Information of Cornelius Neale, ane of the 
Valets of his Royal Highness the Duke <?/* Cumberland, 

Who, being on oath, saith that, about nine or ten months ago, his cha^ 
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racterbad been attacked by Josepb Sellis^ (one of tha^iitlier pages,) before 
the Duke of Cumberland, by calling bim a tbief ; liiiid be 'Uso made otber 
charges against bim, which were afterwards investigated by Captain Ste- 
phenson, Majot Thornton, and Mr. Watson, and found to be untrue ; 
but, notwithstanding which, he (informant) discovered an evil disposition 
from Sellis towards him ; that he thought it right to hang a pistol at the 
head of his bed, in the waiting pages bed-room; it is a small, double- 
barrelled pistol, and was kept loaded, and hung in a red bag on the bed- 
post. Informant says the pistol is his, and he believes it to be the same 
pistol as had been described by Sarah Varley, in her examination, and 
that he placed the pistol there to protect himself; and says that it has 
constantly hung there until within these three weeks, as well when the 
other pages slept there as when he slept there himself, it being the bed- 
room of the waiting-page on duty. Informant farther saitb that, about 
three weeks ago, hearing from Mr. Paulet, one of the other pages, that 
he disliked to have the pistol there, he took it away, and locked it up in a 
cupboard in the page's waiting-room, where it has been ever since. 

CORNELIUS NEALE. 
Sworn before me, the 1st of June, 1810. 

J. Read. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE CORONER'S INQUEST. 

On the Ist of June, an inquisition was taken, by Samuel Thomas 
Adams, Esq. Coroner of the lung's Household, and the Verge, on view 
of the body of the deceased, at the apartments of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, in the Kitchen Court, St. James's, when, after 
a long investigation, the jury brought in a verdict of — Felo-de-se. The 
following is a list of the persons sworn on 



Francis Place 
Thomas Noble 
John Wall . . 
John Thomas . . 
Thomas King : . 
John Brookes . . 
Joseph Ingleton 
Thomas Woolbert 
Stephen Tapster . 
Joseph Fuller 
Richard Whitmore 
Robert Kell . • 
Thomas Alex. Harvey 
James Grey . . 
John Horseman . 
Francis Welch 
William Wright . 



THE JURY : 

Charing Cross, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
St. Martin's-lane, 
Charing Cross, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



Man*s-mercer« 

Ironmonger. 

Boot-maker. 

Butcher. 

Man's-mercer. 

Silversmith. 

Carver and Gilder, 

Hatter. 

Victualler 

Hatter. 

Bookseller. 

Tallow-chandler. 

Bricklayer. 

Grocer. 

Coffee-house Kee])er. 

Victualler. 

Baker. 



A LETTER TO W. I. ESQ. 



Dear Sir^ 

You are pleased to call npon me for some correct 'account of the 
late attempt to assassinate the Dute of Cumberland ; and your politeness 
accompanies this request with an apology ; but you have more reason to 
expect obedience than to sue for pardon on such an occasion. For you 
observe, with truth, that not only events in general are magnified or di- 
minished by distance and repetition, but that the most common occur-" 
rences of life are subject to misconception and misstatement. This event, 
however, far from being common, is so singular in its nature, and dark in 
its designs, that it would be matter of real surprise if it did not give birth 
to erroneous opinions. The motives of your inquiry, therefore, and the 
interest which it seems to excite in your part of the world, would insure 
my attention to such solicitations from a stranger ; but, from you, requests 
are commands, which give pleasure in the performance. 

My proximity to this scene of blood and treachery has enabled me to 
avail myself fully of the opportunity aflforded to the public during several 
days. I have endeavoured, therefore, to develop the leading circum- 
stances ; and, for your satisfaction, I transmit a plan of the Duke*s apart- 
ments, and shall enter into some detail. As the chief agent in this murderous 
scene exists no more, no simple view could be taken of the object through 
the medium of the criminal : we must investigate it in its various circum- 
stances and relations. But, in reality, it is circumstances that give the 
distinguishing colour to human actions; for by their discriminating 
effects in humail concerns we arrive at truth : and, without the aid of 
circumstances, we must often remain without chart or compass, port or 
pilot. 

The facts which I communicate are, I believe, coiTect ; and if the ob- 
servations be erroneous, I am alone responsible for them ; for I have nei- 
ther authority nor mission, but that which you were pleased to confide to 
me — to communicate the truth. 

The Duke of Cumberland, being President of the Royal Navy Asy- 
lum, dined, on the 30lh of May,i;^ith his Majesty's commissioners and the 
officers of that establishment, at Greenwich. On his return to St. James's 
Palace, in the evening, he dressed to go to a public concert. Sellis as- 
sisted to dress his Royal Highness, but was dispensed from farther attend- 
ance that night, at nearly half-past nine o'clock, as he had complained of 
indisposition during some days. The page in waiting for the night was 
Mr. Neale. As soon as the Duke returned home from the concert, and 
retired to bed, about twelve o'clock, Neale did the same. The Duke s bed- 
room, marked A. contains an alcove marked B, wherein stood thehe,d c^ 
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his Royal Highness^ and which is separated from the bed-room of the 

Eage in waiting, marked C, by a brick wall.* The communication, 
owever^ between the Duke's and the page's bed-room is through a pas- 
sage, D, whei'ein there are three doors, 1, 2, 3, nonef of which was 
locked at ni^ht. The other sole door of entrance E, from the house into 
the Duke s bedchamber, was always locked at night. 

The Duke having been some lime asleep, was suddenly awakened, 
about a quarter before three o'clock in the morning, by a sensation, as if 
struck by a bat, or something similar, on his head ; but the repeated 
blows of a sabre soon made him sensible that he was in the hands of a 
murderer. His bed being inclosed in the alcove, B, left him no alterna- 
tive but to rush on the dsm^er. Resolute and vigorous, he defended him- 
self with his naked arms ; but his sight not being good, and the room 
being nearly dark, as there was only a small lamp burning at a distance 
on the hearth, and behind a horse covered with clothes, he could not dis- 
cern any thing but sudden gleams and flashes, probably of the brandished 
sabre : or it may have been a scintillation of the eyes, which arose from 
the blows received by his Royal Highness. In his exertions to' defend 
himself, he once caught the sabre, which had been rendered as sharp as 
a razor some days before. I The assassin, by drawing it through hit 
Royal Highness's hand, cut the flesh entirely open that connects the fore- 
finger with the thumb of the right hand, and likewise the fingers which 
were closed upon it ; such wounds rendered it impossible for the Duke to 
hold the sabre. His Royal Highness, having raised his left arm to pro- 
tect his head, received a wound on the joint of the left wrist. He also 
received another severe wound, while endeavouring to defend himself, 
across the tendons and sinews on the back of his right hand. He received 
altogether three wounds on his neck, one on his head, five on his right 
hand, one on his left arm, one on his left wrist, one on his leg, and one 
on his thigh. Having got out of bed, and turning to the door. No. 1, 
which opens into the passage leading to the page's room, and calling for 
assistance, the assassin made a last cut at him. This blow first wounded 
his Royal Highness on the thigh, and, after wounding him, cut a piece 
out of the door, by which the sabre was bent. The curvature of the sabre 
fits exactly into the hicision in the door ; and, as it is the point of the 
sabre that is bent, it is possible this last effort to destroy the Duke was a 
thrust made at him by the assassin, and not a cut. 

The Duke having opened the doors, 1, 2, 3, and called Neale, the as- 

* It had been supposed that they had been separated by a wooden partition. But 
it appears now that a wall divides them, which is so thick that a person having gone 
into the Duke's bed-room, and made considerable noise, was scarcely heard by ano- 
ther in Neale's bed-chamber, though listening on purpose. This accounts clearly for 
Neale not having heard the attack made on the Duke, and who was also asleep at the 
time. 

t The locks of these doors have common spring bolts, which are all turned by . 
handles, except one ; and this one, instead of being opened by a handle on the out- 
side toward the page's room, is opened by a key, which remained constantly in the 
lock all night, for the purpose of the page's entrance, if necessary. 

t Some sabres of the Duke's regiment having been submitted to the examinatioii 
of his Koy&d Highness, they were ordered by him to be sent to Prosser, the sword - 
cutler ; and\ by mistake, his Royal Highness's sabre was sent with the others. When 
it was returned, its extreme sharpness was remarked by one of the Duke's gentle- . 
men, who observed, that if a blow should be giren with it, the edge must be turned. 
And his remark was verified, for its edge is completely turned in various places, froin 
ie hlowB received by the Duke. 
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sassin became alarmed^ and fled for his safety. Neale joined the Duke 
iustautly, and entering, with his Royal Highness, into his bedchamber, 
he perceived the sole door of thoroughfare E from the Duke s chamber 
open, and exclaimed, ** The assassins are still in the apartments.'* Rushing 
to the fire-place, F, he seized the poker : then advancing towards the 
open door E to pursue the murderer, he trod upon the naked sabre, G, 
which the assassin had cast from him in his flight. Neale snatched it up 
to pursue the murderer; but the effusion of blood from the Duke's 
wounds became so vast as to make it necessary to call for instant 
assistance, and to i-ouse the servants. The Duke and Neale descended 
directly down stairs, by the double line, passing through 1, 2, 3, hh. KK. 
Neale entered the porter's apartments, to rouse him. The porter, being 
awaked suddenly out of his sleep, and beholding Neale pale, agitated, 
and exclaiming, " The Duke is murdered,'* and standing with a bloody 
sabre in his hand, and the Duke appearing in a bloody shirt with the 
blood streaming from every wound, he began to scream with horror. A 
scene so frightful, and so unexpected, was sufficient to overawe the alarmed 
spirits with an impression of something rather visionary than real. Orders 
were instantly given by the Duke, that the two doors of the house should be 
strictly guarded, and that no person whatever should be suffered to go out. 
Faint, through loss of blood. His Royal Highness directed Sellis, who 
was his favourite page, to be called to his assistance. The servants ran 
up the great stairs K, through the gallery LL, and by the lobby M, to 
the door of Sellis's room N. They knocked violently at his door, N, 
which was fastened inside, and cried out, ** Sellis, the Duke is murdered,'* 
but no answer was returned. Sellis s family had apartments in another 
part of the palace, near the King's public rooms, where he slept when 
he was not in waiting. There is a passage to the King's public rooms 
by the gallery LLPPP, from the Duke's house: across whicli there is a 
baize door, QQ, that is always kept locked, and for which Sellis and 
the Duke's housekeeper alone had keys. The servants, not being able 
to pass this way to Sellis's apaitments, desired the Jager to go down 
stairs, and cross through the courts to Sellis's apartments, in order to bring 
him to the Duke : he accordingly went down, but not knowing the way 
perfectly, he returned. The Duke s porter then went, and taking some of the 
guai-ds with him, he stationed them at the door, under the arch-way, be- 
tween the Lord Steward's Court and the Kitchen Court : and, entering this 
door, ascended himself by the common staircase, which led to the apart- 
ments of Sellis and others in that part of the palace. He knocked at 
Sellis's door, and asked for him ; one of Sellis's children answered and 
said, that he had slept at the Duke's the night before, in order to attend 
his Royal Highness early to Windsor. Sellis himself had also told 
some of the Dijdie's servants that he should go to Windsor in the morn- 
ing. 

The porter, having returned from Sellis's family apartments, went and 
knocked agiiin at the door of his chamber N in the Duke's house, but no 
answer was given. He then went around with the servants, through the 
gallery LL across the lobby of the great staircase R, and by the doors 
S and T, following the dotted line to the right-hand, in order to get en- 
trance into Sellis's chamber by another door U. On approaching this 
door, they heard a strange gurgling noise mixed with a sound of agony ; 
and coming near to the door, from which there is a descent of three steps 
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into, ^Uis'a room^ the sound became more horrible. Some of them^ 
alarmed, cried out, " Good Go4, they have murdered Sellis also ; they 
are still here, let us get assistance/^ and ran back in terror. They has-» 
tened to the Kitchen Court, and called the guard, who entered the apart^ 
ments armed. Proceeding to Sellis's room, they found him with his throat 
cut entirely across, and deeply, to the bone ; his body warm, and the 
blood still nrothing in his throat. It was evident this horrid act had been 
just committed with a bloody razor V, which lay near the bed, on which 
he was stretched. All the apartments were searched most carefully 
by the guards and servants, with the view of finding the murderers ; 
but in vain. 

Such is the detail of facts. It may now be satisfactory to enter into 
the ckcumstantial and personal evidence in this case, in order to decide 
whether or not Sellis was the ungrateful monster, who, having first &U. 
tacked the life of his royal benefactor, then turned his murderous hands 
upon himself, and became his own executioner. 

After the most thorough investigation made by the Coroner, the jury, 
and other persons, there seems not to be a shadow of doubt that Sellis 
was the murderer. It appears that the Duke had dispensed with his ser- 
vices for the iiight, at nearly half-past nine ; but Sellis, notwithstanding, 
did not sleep in his family apartments, near the King's public roQms« 
He framed, as a pretence for sleeping in his chamber O, at the Dqke% 
that he was commanded to attend his Royal Highness the next morning 
to Windsor. This was, however, false ; for the Duke had never spoken 
to him on the subject, nor had his Royal Highness any intention what- 
ever of going to Windsor. Besides, Sellis did not strip and go to bed 
as he usually did, on such occasions, in his chamber at the Duke's. He 
was found murdered, lying outside the bed-clothes, and dressed, with the 
exception of his coat, cravat, and slippers. And from the evidence of 
diose circumstances, and the depositions of the servants, it is demon- 
strated that Sellis was the intended assassin of his royal master, $md the 
actual one of himself. 

The night before, at about a quarter past ten o'clock, while Mai^aret 
Jones was occupied in W, the room of Mr. Salisbury the steward, Sellis 
was in O, his own chamber opposite, and the doors of both N and X 
were open. She had previously put water into the ewer of his wash- 
hand-stand : he desired her, however, to bring him some water. She 
thus found the ewer had been emptied, but where was not known, for 
there was no appearance of his having used it. He had probably, there^ 
fore, poured it into the bottle, which was afterwards found in the place 
of his concealment. She brought more water, and Sellis took olf bis 
coat and shoes, drew back the curtains, and the clothes of his bed. And, 
as it might be supposed he was then going to undress entirely for the 
purpose of getting into bed, he wished her good night, and shut the 
door of his chamber. But when he was found murdered, he was out- 
side his bed-clothes ; he was also dressed, with the exception, before 
stated, of his coat, cravat, and slippers. And it was clear that he was 
murdered in this dress ; for the stream, issuing from his throat as he lav 
horizontally on his back, formed one complete mass of blood from his 
neck to his knees. His arms and hands were stretched straight down by 
his sides, without the least appearance whatever of his having struggled 
with any person, and the bloody razor lay open on the ground* about 
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two feet from his bed-side. The drawer Of his buireati, which he had 
opened to get the ra^or, remained open with the key in it ; the razor- 
case lay open in the drawer, with one razor deficient. That he mtirder* 
ed himself, therefore, after an attempt to murder the Duke, is beyond 
doubt : and it will appear evident from further circumstances. 

Sellis s coat was thrown across the back of a chair, at about six or 
seven feet from the head of his bed, and was spotted with large drops of 
blood. If he had gone to bed with his coat off, and had been murdered 
by another person, how came Sellis's coat to be bloody ? And, since 
bloody, how came it to be spotted and stained with large (urops of blood ? 
For the blood, which evidently issued from his own wound, exhibited one 
continued stream, and formed one condensed mass or sheet of blood, 
which covered him from his neck to his knees. Besides, if the blood had 
even issued from his throat otherwise than it actually did, it could not 
have reached so far as where the coat lay on the chair ; and if it had 
reached so far, it could not have done so without the intervening space of 
the floor, between the bed and the chair, being marked by the commence- 
ment or gradual cessation of the blood issuihg so far. And, besides, if 
it had reached so far, without any such intermediate marks from increase or 
decrease of force, it could not have possibly affected his coat as it lay ; 
for the bloody side of the coat was inward, as the coat was thrown across 
the back of the chair ; and the side outward, next to the bed, had no 
blood upon it. It is therefore clear and incontroveitible, that this blood 
on his coat neither was, nor could possibly have been, blood that flowed 
from his own wound. Whence then did it come ? Certainly from the 
wounds of the Duke : during his Royal Highness s exertions to defend 
himself, and the tossing of his bleeding hands and arms : which were 
likewise covered with blood, streaming from the wounds on his head and 
neck. His blood flew eight feet high around the walls of his bed-cham- 
ber, besprinkling the portrait of Pichegru and spotting other pictures 
with large drops of blood, precisely in the same manner as Sellis's coat 
appeared. They were like effects from like causes. And Sellis was de- 
monstratively the assassin who, having first attempted to murder the 
Duke, afterwards destroyed himself. 

Had any other pei'son been the assassin, he must have been found, 
for he could not have escaped hy either of the two doors into the Kit- 
chen Court. It was utterly impossible he could have done so before the 
alarm was given, for the doors were locked ; and it was equally impossi- 
ble he could have done so aftei*w^rds, for the doors were strictly guarded 
by centinels. There was, consequently, no other way of escape left, but 
either out of the gallery- windows into the Kitchen Court, where the cen- 
tinels actually were, or out of the drawing-room windows into Cleveland 
Row. But in such event, a window must have been left open by the 
fugitive ; which, however, did not happen : and, indeed, either way es- 
cape was impracticable and impossible. 

Now it is obvious the assassin could not have escaped after the alarm, 
the door having been guarded by centinels : neither can it be supposed that 
he escaped by any mode whatever before the alarm : for no assassip could 
have had time to murder Sellis, in the period between his flying from the 
Duke's room and the alarm being given* without the servants having 
either caught or heard him. Whereas there was no noise, no struggle, 
in Sellis's room, when the alarm was given ; nor were Sellis's expirmg 
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agonies heard until some time after the alarm. It is clear, therefore, 
that the assassin could not have escaped out of the palac«, either before 
the alarm or after the alarm, until the search was msuie. And when the 
search was made, it proved vain. The assassin also could not have mur- 
dered Sellis before the attack on the Duke, otherwise Sellis's agonies of 
death would have been terminated long before the time they were heard 
to commence. For his head had been nearly severed from his body.. It 
seems incontrovertible, therefore, from the combination of circumstances, 
that Sellis was the assassin who attempted the Duke's life, and that there 
could be no other who destroyed his own. 

This act of suicide appears likewise, from the circumstances of the 
case, to have been committed during the period that the servants were 
going from the door of his chamber, marked N, by the letters M. LL. R. 
S.T. : and along the dotted line toward the right, to the door marked U, 
in order to get entrance into his chamber by this latter door ; having 
knocked for that purpose in vain at the former, both before they went to 
search for him at his family apartments and on their return. For, all 
was quiet in his chamber when they knocked tho first and last time at the 
door N. But while Smith was knocking loudly, the last time at Sellis's 
door, with the handle of the sword, Mrs. Neale happened to stand oppo- 
site to the point ; he desired her to step aside, or, perhaps, she might 
be wounded by the sword, Mrs. Neale replied, finding it vain to knock 
longer, " Let us go round to the other door.*' Sellis, who heard these 
remarks, was thus informed of the servants being in search of him, and 
armed. But while they were going round, it is evident he committed 
the atrocious act on himself. For, on approaching the door U, that hor- 
rid noise alarmed the servants, which was occasioned by the immediate 
operation of his breath on the blood issuing from the immense wound 
in his throat. 

This circumstantial evidence, also, is further corroborated by the satis- 
factory testimony of various persons ; and by the proof of unerring £eu;ts. 
The night before the commission of these atrocious crimes, Thomas 
Strickland, under butler to the Duke, carried his Royal Highness s cup, 
to place it on a stand at his bedside, at nearly eleven o'clock. But, on 
entering the Duke's room, he found Sellis in it. He was not surprised, 
however, to see him there, at so late an hour, as he did not know out he 
was in waiting. The fact was, however, that he had been dismissed for 
the night, and had no business there, and was not in waiting. As Strick- 
land carried in the drink, Sellis looked stedfastly at him and smiled, but 
in a manner that he did not understand.'*^ Sellis had some white linen 
in his hand, which circumstance it is necessary to bear in mind: but 
neither of them spoke to the other. Strickland went away, and left 
Sellis in the Duke's bed-chamber A. It is of importance to observe 
-here, that Strickland saw Sellis in the Duke's room, at near eleven 
o'clock : whereas Margaret Jones had seen and conversed with him in 
his own room, at a quarter past ten o'clock, at which time he partly 
stripped himself, pretended to go to bed, wished her a good night, and 
shut his door. Instead, however, of going to bed, it appears that he 

* Strickland says the smile was most extraordinary ; and it made such an im- 
pression on him, that he intended to tell Richardson ot it, if he had seen him before 
he went to bed. Richardson was another of the ' servants with whom Strickland 
slept 
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took off his clothes for the purpose of putting on others^ for his horrid 
work. He had worn, in the morning, a dark coloured coat and panta- 
loons ; he changed them for an old hlue coat, and an old light coloured 
pair of stocking weh pantaloons, which he had thrown aside for nearly a 
3rear hefore. It was in this last dress he made his murderous attack on 
the Duke, and with whose hlood it was covered in numerous and large 
spots. But, without doubt, it was Sellis's original design to have 
changed these clothes, and put on the same again which he had worn in 
the morning. He had not, however, time to effect this. And, to be 
caught in this bloody dress, would have been nearly the same as to be 
caught in the bloody act He, therefore, determined to destroy himself. 
Sarah Varley, house-maid to the Duke, stated, that between nine and 
ten o'clock she took off the bolsters, which ornamented the Duke's bed by 
day, and placed them the preceding night in a press Y, which is in the 
closet Z, within the Duke's. bed chamber. She locked this press Y, 
leaving the key in the door as she did every night, and there was nothing 
in the press besides these bolsters. On searching the rooms in the mom- 
iug, when the alarm was given, there were found in this press these bol- 
sters rolled up so as to form a seat, on which some one had sat ; a pair 
of slippers, with Sellis's name written inside, in Sellis's hand writing ; 
the scabbard, belonging to the Duke's sabre which the assassin had cast 
away from him after his murderous use of it ; a dark lantern, and a bot- 
tle of water. The lantern was probably to afford him light for his ulte- 
rior views, after he had successfully executed his bloody purposes. The 
bottle of water was probably to refresh himself, if overcome by agita- 
tion, or, if faint, while shut up in so small a space as a press, of twenty 
inches wide, waiting for the dead of night, and brooding over the mur- 
derous deeds he was about to execute. The bottle, which contained the 
water, was one of the bottles used for lavender water, which had proba- 
bly been bought for the Duke's use : and it was into this bottle, most 
likely, that Sellis, having emptied the water, which Margaret Jones had 
previously put into his ewer, then asked her for more. Sarah Varley 
deposed she had seen a lantern, like to that found in the closet, in Sel- 
lis's hand, once or twice, in the gallery, and also standing on the dress- 
ing-table. Sellis's wife deposed, that Sellis, on quitting her the night 
before, took his clean linen with him : and Thomas Stiickland deposed, 
that Sellis had some white bundle in his hand when he saw him in the 
Duke's bed-chamber. This was probably his clean linen, which he 
made use of to roll the dark lantern and water-bottle in, for the purpose 
of concealing them, until he took his place in the press, where be locked 
himself in. For the key was found inside the door next morning, where- 
as Sarah Varley swore she locked the door when she put the bolsters in, 
between nine and ten o'clock, the night before, and, consequently, the 
key must have been then outside. Sarah Varley also deposed, that she 
had shut all the doors of the different rooms, except the door U, the 
night before. But on the alarm being given in the morning, the doors 
of every room but one were open, from the Duke's bed-chamber to 
Sellis's room : and all the doors were marked' with blood the whole way 
of the assassin's flight. But only these sides of the doors, which were 
next to the Duke's bed-chamber A, were thus marked with blood ; on 
which it was necessary the assassin should put his hand, in order to open 
them in his flight to Sellis's room O. On descending the steps aa, into 
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Selliss room^ the assassin smeared the door-post broadly with blood on^ 
the right-hand side. Sellis was a right-handed man^* and the door«^ 
being narrow^ the bloody cuff of the arm which he had used in the 
attack on the Duke, might have rubbed against it in his hurry, while 
rushhig into the room. It appears, also, that Sarah Varley closed all 
the shutters the night before ; but the next morning the tops of the two 
remotest shutters cc, dd, of the drawing-room DD were found open, so 
as to give light at the two extremities of this long room ; and the upper 
parts of the shutters in the other rooms. This was done, obviously, 
to facilitate escape from the Duke's chamber to Sellis's. The line 
drawn from the press Y, where he concealed himself until he issued 
forth to his royal benefactor's bed B, to destroy him in the midst 
of sleep, shows this assassin's short passage from the intended scene 
of murder to the place of real execution O, where he inflicted an awful 
punishment on himself by self-murder. Ann Rudduck, and Mary 
Saxby, deposed, that after all the servants had retired to rest, they had 
been frightened, while sitting below stairs, by the tread of a foot. They 
went up stairs to Margaret Jones, after eleven o'clock, to ask if she had 
been below ; but finding her in bed, they told her that they had heard 
some person shuffling about, as if walking in slippers, and hoped no one 
had got into the palace. There was a small oil lamp that always 
burned below during the night ; this was carried away. It was found, 
however, on the following morning in the page's room, EE, next the 
Duke's bedchamber ; but it was not known by whom it was brought 
there. It was said that SelHs, perhaps, had taken it to pour the oil out 
of the lamp into his dark-lantern. It appears, also, that the key of the 
press in which he concealed himself was fresh oiled ; and likewise the 
kev of the door E, out of the Duke's bed-room : and no one in the 
house knew of those keys having been oiled. Sellis, very probably, 
oiled the key of the press, in order that he might open it unheard, to 
proceed to his murderous work ; and it is not unlikely that he oiled the 
key of the Duke's bed-room also, in order that he might unlock it 
unheard, before he began the intended assassination, with a view of faci- 
litating escape, in case of his failure. 

If circumstances and facts, and the concurring testimony of different 
witnesses have any weight in the scale of human judgment, those now 
before us seem conclusive. This man's pretence of going to Windsor, 
which was never intended by the Duke ; his having been seen in the 
Duke s room after he was dismissed, and where he had no business that 
night ; his pretence to go to bed, by drawing back the curtains and the 
bed-clothes, under which, however, he was not found, nor had he even 
undressed himself for the purpose of going to bed ; his slippers, with bis 
name written inside, left in the press ; also the lavender-bottle, with the 
water probably of his own ewer, left in the press ; likewise the dark-lan- 
tern which, the maid deposed, was like to that she had se^n in his pos- 
session before, being found in the press ; also the scabbard of the sabre, 
which was cast away by the assassin, being found in the press, — are Cacts 
which, when considered separately and collectively, form a combined and 

* Sellis was equally adroit with his left hand in the use of a razor : it was his 
office always to shave the Duke : had his malignity no object but the destruction of 
his Royal Highness, he had it daily in his power to execute such intentions. 
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solid basis of conviction. But there are still additional oircumstances, 
strongly demonstrative of this man s guilt.^ That press also was the sole 
place wherein he could have concealed himself; which is a circumstance 
that could have been known but to some inmate of the Duke's house. And^ 
likewise, if he had not concealed himself there before the Duke went to 
bed, he could not have entered the Duke's chamber afterwards ; for the 
door E was always locked on the Duke's goins to bed. And the other 
sole way of entrance must have been through uie page's bed-room, EE, 
and across the page's bed-room door ff, close to the page's bed gg, and by 
opening the three doors 1,2,3. To have got entrance by the door E would 
have been impossible; and to have attempted it, through the page's 
room, by opening first a door hh into the room EE, then passing by ff 
the page's door, which was always open, and page's bed gg, where he lay 
at the moment, and, then opening three doors into the Duke's chamber, 
would have been difficult and dangerous. It is tolerably clear from these 
facts that the assassin knew the apartments perfectly. And it is farther 
evident, from the following circumstance ; though he was in terror and 
dismay, yet he fled out of the only door by which he could have escaped, 
notwithstanding there were three other doors in the room. His flight, 
however, led to his discovery : for his bloody hand upon the doors pointed 
out the way he went, to the spot where he set upon himself the mark of 
murderer. 

It is obvious, however, that Sellis had no intention of destroyine 
himself at first. For it appeared, that on coming to his room O, he had 
washed his hands. The water in his bason kk was discoloured with 
blood, and even his nail-brush. It was clear, therefore, that when he did 
this, he had no design of murdering himself; but it was necessary, 
perhaps, according to whatever had been his premeditated ultimate pur- 
poses, to take the blood ofi* his hands. This caused, however, a little 
delay : and, during this time, the alarm approached his chamber. The 
servants knocked at his door N, but received no answer. It may appear, 
on examining the plan, that when the servants, receiving no answer, 
returned down stairs, Sellis had an opportunity of escaping by opening 
his chamber door N, and passing the lobby M, along the gallery PP, and 
through the baize door QQ, of which he had the key. But the servants 
imagining Selhswas not in his bed-chamber, agreed at his door, whereby 
he heard what was uttered, to take this very way to search for him in his 
family apartments. And, as this was the sole way by which he could 
have fled, they must have thus intercepted him in his passage out of the 
palace, if he had attempted to escape by means of the baize door and 
down the common stairs, into the arch-way between the courts of the 
palace ; and if he had fled to his own apartments, he would have been 
equally caught. Escape, therefore, was entirely cut off*. But when 
they returned from his family apartments, and loiocked at his door N a 
second time in vain, and then determuied to go around to the door U, 
which proposition he heard also, he became desperate. He was alarmed 
at the entry of the servants into his chamber ; for they must have found 

* It appears that Sellis had taken out his watch and hung it up in his room, pro- 
bably that the ticking of it shpuld not be henrd while he sat silently so many hours- 
in the press, which was near to the Duke's bed-chamber and water-closet, wd 
between both. 
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Selliss room^ the iossassin smeared the door-post broadly with blood oii< 
the right-hand side. Sellis was a right-handed man^* and the door^ 
being narrow^ the bloody cuff of the arm which he had used in the 
attack on the Duke^ might have rubbed against it in his hurry ^ while 
rushing into the room. It appears, also, that Sarah Varley closed all 
the shutters the night before ; but the next morning the tops of the two 
remotest shutters cc, dd, of the drawing-room DD were found open, so 
as to give light at the two extremities of this long room ; and the upper 
parts of the shutters in the other rooms. This was done, obviously, 
to facilitate escape fi*om the Duke's chamber to Sellis's. The line 
drawn from the press Y, where he concealed himself, until he issued 
forth to his royal benefactors bed B, to destroy him in the midst 
of sleep, shows this assassin s short passage from the intended scene 
of murder to the place of real execution O, where he inflicted an awful 
punishment on himself by self-mm*der. Ann Rudduck, and Mary 
Saxby, deposed, that after all the servants had retired to rest, they had 
been frightened, while sitting below stairs, by the tread of a foot. They 
went up stairs to Margaret Jones, after eleven o'clock, to ask if she had 
been below ; but finding her in bed, they told her that they had heard 
some person shuffling about, as if walking in slippers, and hoped no one 
had got into the palace. There was a small oil lamp that always 
burned below during the night ; this was carried away. It was found, 
however, on the following morning in the page's room, EE, next the 
Duke s bedchamber ; but it was not known by whom it was brought 
there. It was said that SelUs, perhaps, had taken it to pour the oil out 
of the lamp into his dark-lantern. It appears, also, that the key of the 
press in which he concealed himself was fresh oiled ; and likewise the 
key of the door E, out of the Duke's bed-room : and no one in the 
house knew of those keys having been oiled. Sellis, very probably, 
oiled the key of the press, in order that he might open it unheard, to 
proceed to his murderous work ; and it is not unlikely that he oiled the 
key of the Duke's bed-room also, in order that he might unlock it 
unheard, before he began the intended assassination, with a view of faci-* 
litating escape, in case of his failure. 

If circumstances and facts, and the concurring testimony of different 
witnesses have any weight in the scale of human judgment, those now 
before us seem conclusive. This man's pretence of going to Windsor, 
which was never intended by the Duke ; his having been seen in the 
Duke's room after he was dismissed, and where he had no business that 
night ; his pretence to go to bed, by drawing back the curtains and the 
bed-clothes, under which, however, he was not found, nor had he even 
undressed himself for the purpose of going to bed ; his slippers, with his 
name written inside, left in the press ; also the lavender-bottle, with the 
water probably of his own ewer, left in the press ; likewise the dark-lan- 
tern which, the maid deposed, was like to that she had se^n in his pos- 
session before, being found in the press ; also the scabbard of the sabre, 
which was cast away by the assassin, being found in the press, — are facts 
which, when considered separately and collectively, form a combined and 

* Sellis was equally adroit with bis left hand in the use of a razor : it was his 
office always to shave the Duke : had his malignity no object but the destruction of 
his Boyal Highness, he had it daily in his power to execute such intentions. 
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solid basis of conviction. But there are still additional circumstances, 
strongly demonstrative of this man's guilt.^ That press also was the sole 
place wherein he could have concealed himself; which is a circumstance 
that could have been known but to some inmate of the Duke's house. And, 
likewise, if he had not concealed himself there before the Duke went to 
bed, he could not have entered the Duke's chamber afterwards ; for the 
door E was always locked on the Duke's going to bed. And the other 
sole way of entrance must have been through the page's bed-room, EE, 
and across the page's bed-room door ff, close to the page's bed gg, and by 
opening the three doors 1,2,3. To have got entrance by the door E would 
have been impossible; and to have attempted it, tnrough the page's 
room, by opening first a door hh into the room EE, then passing by ff 
the page's door, which was always open, and page's bed gg, where he lay 
at the moment, and, then opening three doors into the Duke's chamber> 
would have been difficult and dangerous. It is tolerably clear from these 
facts that the assassin knew the apartments perfectly. And it is farther 
evident, from the following circumstance ; though he was in terror and 
dismay, yet he fled out of the only door by which he could have escaped^ 
notwithstanding there were three other doors in the room. His flight, 
however, led to his discovery : for his bloody hand upon the doors pointed 
out the way he went, to the spot where he set upon himself the mark of 
murderer. 

It is obvious, however, that Sellis had no intention of destroying 
himself at first For it appeared, that on coming to his room O, he had 
washed his hands. The water in his bason kk was discoloured with 
blood, and even his nail.brush. It was clear, therefore, that when he did 
this, he had no design of murdering himself; but it was necessary, 
perhaps, according to whatever had been his premeditated ultimate pur- 
poses, to take the blood oflf his hands. This caused, however, a little 
delay : and, during this time, the alarm approached his chamber. The 
servants knocked at his door N, but received no answer. It may appear, 
on examining the plan, that when the servants, receiving no answer, 
returned down stairs, Sellis had an opportunity of escaping by opening 
his chamber door N, and passing the lobby M, along the gallery PP, and 
througli the baize door QQ, of which he had the key. But the servants 
imagining Sellis was not in his bed-chamber, agreed at his door, whereby 
he heard what was uttered, to take this very way to search for him in his 
family apartments. And, as this was the sole wav by which he could 
have fled, they must have thus intercepted him in his passage out of the 
palace, if he had attempted to escape by means of the baize door and 
down the common stairs, into the arch-^ay between the courts of the 
palace ; and if he had fled to his own apartments, he would have been 
equally caught. Escape, therefore, was entirely cut off. But when 
they returned from his family apartments, and Imocked at his door N a 
second time in vain, and then determined to go around to the door U, 
which proposition he heard also, he became desperate. He was alarmed 
at the entry of the servants into his chamber ; for they must have found 

* It appears that Sellis had taken out his watch and hung it up in his room, pro- 
bably that the ticking of it shQuld not be henrd while he sat silently so many hours^ 
in the press, which was near to the Duke's bed-chamber fLn4 water-closet, An<i 
between both. 
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him with all the marks of murderer about him : his coat being covered 
thick with spots of blood. Detection, therefore, being inevitable^ and 
escape impossible, he opened the drawer of his bureau ii, which contained 
his aressing things ; and taking out a razor which had been formerly given 
to him by the Duke, he made a desperate effort to destroy himself^ but 
failed. He cut, however, through the numerous folds of his cravat ; but 
afterward taking off his cravat, and probably his coat, both of which he 
threw aside, and placing himself on his bed, he then, with a violent ex- 
ertion, almost severed his head from his body, and dropped the razor v 
from his hand, close to the bed. 

That this man had a different end in his atrocious views is without 
doubt. He endeavoured, however, to cast a mystery over them by 
various premeditated means. But they are obvious through the light of 
Jiuman testimony, the combination of circumstances, and the coincidence 
of facts. We need only open our eyes to let the proofs rush in 
with conviction on the understanding. JHTis hostility towards Neale was 
steady, uniform, and unabating. He was urged by hatied without 
bounds; and his jealousy seems to have been a fury to torment him, so 
long as he viewed Neale's superior appointments. Driven on by such 
incentives, he produced charges against Neale, sufficient to ruin liim had 
they been substantiated. But, being fully examined, they fell to the 
ground. Thus, instead of destroying Neale, he began the work of his 
own destruction ; for, in place of an accuser, he exposed himself to the 
reprobation and shame of being accused of having brought charges with- 
out effect. This, no doubt, added rage to disappointment, and fresh 
fury to his jealousy, which could not tolerate that Neale should have 
all the perquisites of the Duke s wardrobe, and he none ; that Neale s 
wife should be housekeeper to the Duke, and his wife have no place ; 
that Neale and his wife should have apartments in the Palace, and his 
family none; while he had reason to think that he was himself the 
favourite page. Having, also, been once discharged and then taken back, 
he was thus enabled to form some judgment of the estimate set upon his 
services by the Duke. Under all these circumstances he importuned his 
Royal Highness for the favour of apartments in the Palace, urging, that he 
was paying £30 per annum for a residence in Duke-street. His Royal 
Highness indulgently gave him apaitments in the palace, with coals and 
candles. Sellis next requested a messenger s place, but he did not obtain 
it. He then asked for a housekeeper s place in the palace for his wife, 
but he did not obtain it. He then asked for a sinecure, but he did not 
obtain it. His requests, in short, were so numerous and repeated, that 
his insatiability occasioned one of the Duke's gentlemen to tell him, that 
if his Royal Highness gave him Pall Mall he would ask for Piccadilly, 
and if he gave him Piccadilly he would not be satisfied without Bond 
Street. This affords some picture of the boundless nature of this man in 
all his pursuits, whether objects of reason or of the passions : he knew 
no limits to stop the completion of his purposes. An implacable hatred 
of Neale furnishes an endless subject for abuse or crimination. Having 
failed in every effort to ruin or remove him, such disappointments seem 
to have inflamed his vengeance to a degree, that, to destroy Neale would 
have been a paramount indulgence above every sense of every other in- 
terest. For not only failure, in his diabolical plan for that purpose, was 
destruction; but success ruin, unless robbery was also in view. To 
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murder the Diike^ however^in a manner that Neale should atone with his 
hlood for the crime, seems to have heen this man's premeditated design. 
But the Duke was only secondary in this view. His Royal Hiehness 
was only the means for the accomplishment of vengeance and punishment 
on Neale. Sellis might have been supposed to be attached to the Duke, 
of whom he spoke with affection and solicitude ; but of Neale never, 
except in terms of hostility and hatred. To be revenged on Neale, 
therefore, there was no sacrifice too great for such a monster. And, cer- 
tainly, if he had escaped undiscovered to his apartments, after murdering 
the Duke, imputation must have attached to Neale, who was the page in 
waiting for the night, with his room contiguous to the Duke's bed- 
chamber, and the doors unlocked. Whereas, Sellis would have been 
supposed to have slept in a remote chamber, and with the Duke s door 
locked against him. But, if Sellis had also intentions of robbery, as 
some at present conceive, and his past conduct warrants the opinion, then 
his passions and his interests went hand in hand. For, if he had suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the Duke's box, or rather its valuable contents, of 
which both he and Neale had keys, he would have enriched himself, and 
have been free from all engagements, to go and enjoy his plunder in 
another country, which he could not have done in safety here. 

Sellis had come from Lord Mount Edgecumbe's service into that of the 
Duke ; but, previous to his engagement with Lord Mount Edgecumbe, 
he had served Mr. Church, in America. While he was there his master 
was robbed of a gold watch, a diamond pin, and a sum of money, which 
were taken out of his desk. And, in order to impress Mr. Church with 
an opinion, that the robbery was not committed by any person in the 
house, the plate was collected and tied up, as if the robbers had intended 
to carry it off, but were alarmed and left part of their booty behind. No 
person, however, appeared more active than Sellis, on this occasion, to 
find out the robbers. 

But Mr. Church, being in the habit of sleeping in his chair, was 
awaked by some person stealing softly into his room while he was asleep. 
The man was approaching ; Mr. Church started up, and found it was 
Sellis. Examining carefully into this matter, he discovered that Sellis 
had concealed himself until he supposed his master was asleep, and then 
y)roceeded to steal into the room. Mr. Church, consequently turning 
those circumstances further in his mind, his suspicions fell on Sellis, with 
respect to the robbery. He proceeded, therefore, to search his trunks, 
and a hammer was found in Sellis's possession, the claws of which fitted 
exactly into the indentures made in the desk by the exertions used to 
force it open. Sellis was, notwithstanding, extremely cool when accused 
of this crime. He was taken, however, before the magistrates of New 
York, and examined ; but the proofs were not thought sufficient to war- 
rant public punishment, though no one doubted his guilt. After this he 
quitted America and returned here. 

There is a degree of coincidence in the circumstances which occurred 
in Mr. Church's house and in the Duke's apartments. The ingenuity of 
Sellis's pretences to baffle suspicion, by aiming at one thing in appearance 
and doing another in reality, is remarkable in both places. He pre- 
tended that he was to go to Windsor, that he might have a reason for 
sleeping at the Duke's. And Mai^aret Jones, who had not been in the 
habit of making his bed, was asked by him to make it that night, before 
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other perscms; with a view, no doubt, that they might all bear witness to 
the fact, if necessary. He afterwards pretended to undress, and stripp^ 
off his coat before Margaret Jones, to go to bed ; whereas his object was 
totally different. So, while at Mr. Church's, being dismissed by his 
master for the night, he pretended to go to bed. But he had other inten- 
tions. He went and concealed himself until he thought all had retired 
to rest : then stole into the apartment, where his master was asleep, for 
the execution of his premeditated design. But he was foiled : his master 
awoke, and saw the villain. His schemes, however, were deeply laid ; 
and his precautions, in this instance, bear resemblance to the prem^tated 
circumstances in his last effort. 

Mr. Church's residence consisted of a double house, containing two 
rooms on a floor, with a passage or lobby between them. Sellis took the 
precaution to lock the two doors which were the principal entrance, and 
through which, in case of alarm or suspicion, his pursuei*s most probably 
would have come. Though he had thus guarded against pursuit, he did 
not confide, however, to this single security, but provided for escape bv 
other means. He left open a third room, by the other staircase, whicb 
communicated with a drawing-room that had a balcony ; from this he 
had easy access into a yard, which being inclosed only by a low wall, he 
could have got over it without the least difficulty, and would have then 
been in the open street. In his escape by this track he could not have 
been intercepted but by way of the kitchen ; and before a pursuer could 
have followed him that way, he must have opened a door that was always 
barred, bolted, locked, and chained ; and which must have therefore occu- 
pied so much time as to give sufficient opportunity for escape. He pre- 
tended, hbwever, that his anxiety was extreme to find out tne robbers at 
Mr. Church's ; and, that the plate was tied up in a cloth in order to be 
carried away by them. Whereas, there was no doubt but he was himself 
the robber, and that the plate was tied up by him to baffle suspicion. In 
«ach of the two places, instead of retiring to bed, he stole to a lurking 
hole, where he concealed himself until the dead of night, and then crept 
forth for his diabolical designs. But, the tread of his foot in America 
having not only rendered his dark designs abortive there, but led nearly 
to detection, the recollection of this fact caused him, most probably, to 
shun such consequences, by approaching the Duke without slippers. 

Sellis, when in America, boasted he was the person who threw the 
stone at the King. The man, however, who flung the stone at His 
Majesty, as he came from the House of Commons, was taken up. But 
there was a stone flung also at the King as he came from the play-house, 
which fell into Lady Harrington's lap. lliis may have been the proud 
boast of such a monster, who indulged himself, in America, not only in 
unavailing curses against the King, and the race of kings ; but in most 
horrid blasphemy and execrations against his Maker. 

The heart sickens while contemplating such senseless depravity in a 
human being ! But Providence, in his justice, has withdrawn this crea- 
ture from the earth, whose bad designs, though lon^ premeditated, and 
deliberately executed, in order to ensure success, all became the means 
of his failure and self-destruction. It was thought extraordinary by many, 
that this man had not used a knife, or stilletto, or some short weapon, 
such as are the general instruments of murder in his native land and the 
neighbouring countries. But an over-ruling Providence seems most 
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visibly to have interposed. Probably this creature, calculatiDg on his own 
safety, and dreading, if he missed his first blow, to come within the 
grasp of the Duke's aim, the superior strength of which he feared, pre- 
ferred the sabre to any short weapon, in order to be out of his Royal 
Highnesses reach. Yet the length of the instrument, in which this mur- 
derer confided, tended to defeat his diabolical designs. For, when he 
levelled his first blow, which he intended to be final to his royal master s 
existence, the length of the sabre caused it to strike against the net- work 
fringe which hangs in festoons from the cornice of the bed. The blow cut 
away the tassels, but this impeded the stroke, diminished its force, and 
changed its direction ; for, instead of striking the Duke's head perpen- 
dicularly, as the blow was aimed, and which, if it had taken place, would 
have cleft his head in two, it fell obliquely. But, though the Duke s head 
reposed on a soft pillow which yielded to the pressure of the blow, and, 
though the blow fell obliquely and was diminished in force, still it cut 
through not only a fillet wadded with cotton, but a handkerchief-bandeau, 
and produced an exfoliation of three pieces from the skull. Had not those 
impediments intervened, his first blow might have been the last, as it 
would certainly have proved fataL It has been stated that Sellis, proba- 
bly, recollecting that the noise of his step had baffled his midnight at- 
tempt in America by awaking his master, took off his slippers, and 
left them behind in the place of his concealment, in order to approach 
this murderous work unheard. But his caution turned to his detection ; 
for he forgot that his name was written inside of them, and that the 
very hand which he raised against his master's life, thus bore testimony 
against him, as the assassin. 

It has been also stated, that Sellis had even the precaution to strip him- 
self before a witness, under the pretence of going to bed ; with a view, 
no doubt, of proving his innocence afterwards. But, by the testimony of 
this witness, substantiating this fact, and the time in which it took place, 
namely, at about a quarter past ten, it appeared that he dressed himself 
again, and went afterwards to the Duke's room, where he was seen and 
left by Strickland at about eleven o'clock ; and probably, on Strickland's 
leaving the room, or shortly after, Sellis went and concealed himself in 
his lurking hole. It appears also, that when he stripped himself, under 
pretence of going to bed, his real object was to change his ordinary clothes. 
And the motive for this seems tolerably evident, lest they should be 
stained with blood. He therefore put on some of his cast-ofi clothes for 
his nmrderous work ; intending, no doubt, to resume his former dress, 
after the horrid deed was executed. But this deep precaution turned 
also to his destruction. For, so keenly and instantaneously was he 
souffht, by the servants, to come to the Duke s assistance, that he had 
neither time to resume his ordinary dress, nor even to get rid of the dress 
which he had put on for the purpose of murder. He had on the light- 
coloured pantsdoons when he destroyed himself; and the blue coat was 
flung, by him, across the back of his chair, covered with the blood of his 
master which cried out against him for vengeance and for retribution. 

Even the attachment of the Duke to this man led to his discovery and 
destruction ; for, while fainting and bleeding from numerous wounds in- 
flicted by him, his Royal Highness desired him to be called to his assist- 
ance, in whose services he had chief confidence. But this confidence 
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became instramental to his detection ; for this monster of ingtatitdde: 
being thus caught in his own snares, by the servants who went to call 
him^ he inflicted an awful punishment on himself, cutting himself off in 
the midst of his crimes. 

After this horrid event it was thought proper to examine this man's 
papers, and also to asceitain if he had the key of the baize door ; be- 
cause, if he had, it was evident no other persons had used that key for 
the puipose of escape. The examination of his papers, and the search 
for the key, was made by the Coroner; at which his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex and the Rev. Dr. Clarke, who is domestic chaplain to 
the Duke of Cumberland, were present. Neale being also present, when, 
the accusatory letter against him was found and partly read, he expressed 
his uneasiness at such a letter going forth among persons to whom he was 
unknown. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex informed Neale, that it was 
necessary to read all letters found in Sellis s possession ; and, it was par- 
ticularly requisite the Coroner and Jury should have full knowledge of 
such a letter as this, which tended to show the nature and disposition of 
the man. It was also remarked to him, by Dr. Clarke, that the strongest 
refutation of the charges contained in this letter, was their own ineffi- 
ciency, since Neale had remained undisturbed in his Royal Highnesses 
service, as if no such letter had been ever written. Neale said he was sen- 
sible of the force of those reasons ; but he could not help feeling the in- 
justice of such imputations, conscious as he was of his own innocence. 
After a long, and useless, search for the key of the baize-door, Neale 
was desired, by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to search Seln 
lis's pockets. Neale approached the dead body of Sellis, who exhibited 
a most frightful spectacle, as he lay stretched on the broad of his back, 
on the bed, covered with a sheet of coagulated blood from his neek to his 
knees, his throat gaping wide and horrible, and his face pale and livid. 
Taking the dead body of his enemy by the hand, he raised its arm : he 
held Sellis's hand in his: and, looking stedfastly on the bloody corpse^ 
he said, emphatically, " God forgive you ; you dug a pit for others and 
have fallen into it yourself." Never was a truth more awfully exem- 
plified. Murder, and vengeance on others, were his object, yet he, 
alone, became the dreadful victim of both, and himself the executioner. 
Neale felt Sellis's breeches pockets, externally, for the key ; but so hard 
was the stratum of coagulated blood, that he could not perceive it. The 
key, however, was in his pocket, and was afterwards taken out, which 
proved that no persons had obtained this key, for the purpose of escape 
through the baize-door. 

This horrid event appears to have been the sole act of this man, both 
in plan and in execution ; but whether his object, according to the opinions 
of some, was solely murder, or, according to others, robbery and murder, 
is a circumstance now of no importance. In both cases, as Neale was in 
close waiting, and slept in an apartment contiguous to the Duke's, and 
with the doors unlocked between them ; if Sellis, after committing this 
act, had retired to his bed, which was remote in thepalacefrora the Duke's 
chamber, and with doors shut and locked between the Duke and him : 
it is not difficult to decide that the crime would be more, imputable to 
Neale than Sellis. Sellis's conduct, however, was so subtile and artful, 
as to throw much mystery over his machinations. During the hour pre- 
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vious to the execution of those deeds of darkness^ this man's apparent 
coolness and tranquillity^ while his heart was actually glowing with the 
thoughts of murder, is wonderful. He idolized his children and his 
wife ; his time and his affections were devoted to them ; no man could 
have been fonder of the one, or loved the other more, without interrup- 
tion of afiection. Even the night of this awful catastrophe, he remarked 
to his wife that she had eaten but an indifferent dinner, and should have 
something nice for supper. Having bought some veal, and being an ad- 
mirable cook, he dressed a cutlet, and sat down and ate it, in apparent 
happiness, with his wife and family. In all the ease of domestic comfort 
and conversation^ having before remarked the kindness of the Royal Fa- 
mily to her and her children^ (whose condescension was most gracious, 
and their beneficence large,) he desired her to buy some new articles of 
dress for herself and children, before the birth-day, as they should all 
stand in the passage of the palace, where the Queen and Princesses pass : 
and he gave her money for that purpose. After supper he got up, and, 
seemingly, in perfect tranquilUty and happiness, kissed his wife, as was 
his us^ual custom when going to sleep at the Duke's, and wished her good 
night. What expressions can describe the unparalleled hypocrisy of 
such a being, whose heart, at that moment, meditated such bloody events ! 
But the principles that lurked in his nature, and which were previously 
known to the domestics of Mr. Church, and now stand testified by their late 
depositions, did not escape entire observation. On the morning of this 
monstrous deed, one of the gentlemen of the Duke's household had occa- 
sion to wait upon a personage of great rank, at an early hour. He was 
asked if he had heard of the dreadful event, which was rumoured to have 
taken place. He said that he had not, having come directly from his 
own bouse, but begged to know what it was ? Being informed that an 
attempt was said to have been made to assassinate the Duke of Cumber- 
land by one of his servants, with an exclamation of horror he replied, 
" If such an attempt has been made by any of the servants, SelUs is the 
man !*' 

The revolutionary principles of this man, witb respect to government 
and religion, are fully substantiated by Mr. Church's servants. It ap- 
pears that Sellis was intimately and closely connected with a Frenchman, 
who was cook in the service of one of the Royal Family. This man was 
a notorious Jacobin, and would have been transported out of this king- 
dom, but he engaged himself in the service of Mr. Church, and went to 
America, at the same time that Sellis accompanied Mr. Church. This 
Frenchman and Sellis coalesced in all the principles of hatred of royalty, 
hatred of established order, hatred of religion, hatred of every thing that 
was moral. But Sellis had a peculiarity of temper, whicn has been 
mentioned by his fellow-servant, who lived mostly witb him, as they 
both accompanied their master in his various jouniies through America. 
He was quick and violent in his feelings, yet cold, concealed, and treache- 
rous in his habits. His fellow-servant's remark is, " that thougb he was 
fiery, he was extremely sly, and would do things in a manner, and at a 
time, that they would never be thought of.*' Sellis seems to have re- 
sembled the volcanic productions of those climates whence he came ; 
whose heart is fire, and head is snow. 

It is said by some persons that he was a native of Sardinia : it was said 
by himself that he was a native of Corsica. The circumstance is of no im- 
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portance, however, but to his country, which thus escapes the disgraceful 
certainty of being parent to such a monster. He was one of that class 
which is restless for change, in hc»pes, like others of the revolutionary 
gang, to start from obscurity into splendour, and to obtain distinction 
without merit. The first efforts of this tribe are always to hide their want 
of consequence, in the vain glory of belonging to the new sect, which is 
rendered immortal by infamy: whose leaders being converts of Rousseau, 
and disciples of Helvetius and Voltaire, subtilized themselves into sa- 
vages. But, thank God ! the morals of Old England, though blighted at 
one moment, in some few of its branches, by a pestilential blast from 
France, are still sound in the root. We prefer rational liberty, and ra- 
tional religion, to the codes of madmen, and the systems of atheists: — 
We fear God, love our King, will uphold the constitution:^ maintain the 
laws, reverence the clergy, respect the nobility, and be just to all men. 
This is the creed of Old England, in the native plainness and honesty of 
its policy, in the native simplicity and directness of its understanding. 

But nature shrinks at the scene of perfidy, malice, and murder, which 
now stands disclosed before us ! How immense this lust of blood and 
revenge ! When we contemplate this monster, calculating, weighing, 
dividing in the scale of horrors, so much crime, to procure so much ven- 
geance. When we view him spilling and wading through the blood of 
one to secure and glut himself with the blood of another — ^what an ex- 
penditure of treachery and horrible inhumanity ! A spectacle like this 
affects the mind with melancholy sentiments, upon the unstable condition 
of things, and the tremendous uncertainty of human blessings. Such 
events furnish an awful lesson : sufficient to alarm the most unthinking 
into reflection. 

It is a subject of melancholy and frightful meditation to contemplate 
human nature, coming near to the cold malignity of a wicked spirit. 
When man will not hear the loud knockujgs of conscience at his breast, 
nor see any way to his imagined good but by that of evil ; when the com- 
punctious visitings of nature are without power to appal his heart ; when 
its high protest is vain against murderous speculations, at which " the face 
of heaven glows with horror and indignation ;" awful and gloomy is this 
picture of man. Happily, however, such black and dismal effects are not 
without relief, from the consoling light of human virtues. Respect for 
human nature, and the homage which we owe to moral and natural obli- 
gation, call upon us, therefore, to do justice on such an occasion to the 
high and amiable qualities of humanity, in the exemplary conduct of the 
royal brothers. 

The language of nature is intelligible to all : but never did it speak 
more forcibly to the heads and hearts of men than in the ardour of ftater- 
nal solicitude, and the united affections of all those royal personages, on 
this melancholy occasion. The Prince repaired at an early hour to St. 
James s, as soon as he heard of this horrid event ; and when he beheld 
the deplorable condition of his brother, the feelings of his nature did ho- 
nour to his heart. He instantly invested himself with the whole charge 
of every concern relative to his brother, and the communication of the 
dreadful tidings to his Majesty. He had the Duke conveyed in the 
evening to Carlton House, where he became himself his attendant, and a 
most affectionate, vigilant, and tender attendant ; who, lest he should dis- 
turb his brother by the least noise or movement, generally approached 
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him without shoes or slippei's; and constantly assisted at the painful 
operations of dressing his wounds, whose exquisite sufferings frequently 
affected the Prince to tears. 

Tliese feelings are ti-uly amiable. It is upon such a stock of tender- 
ness nature ever grafts the milder virtues ; and with that elevated senti- 
ment, the inbred grace of life, they become the guardian of its affections 
and the monitor of its duty. For while' the heart owns, the understand- 
ing ratifies, their influence. From such sensibility of principle ever flows 
that best balm to the afflicted, the consolation and the sympathy of friend- 
ship. The Duke has experienced this in the tender solicitude, fraternal 
feelings, and most vivid glow of affection in the Prince. He must be in 
the Duke's heart to the very last beat 



am^ 



dear Sir, 

&C. &C.&C 



THE END. 
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